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To Miss FARREN. 


Dear Mapamn, , 


Depications are ſomething like the or- 
naments uſed by your ſex, and like moſt of thoſe 
worn by yourſelf, which, where great natural 
beauty is, receive more vogue and grace from the 
wearer than they give. 


1 know this can add little to your praiſe or re- 
putation; but there is a pleaſure in the effuſions 
of our admiration, as well as of our gratitude, 
however feeble their effects. —It would hurt your 
feelings to ſay how much I find of both; but 1 
would have what authors call the world, that is, 
the ſmall part of it whoſe attention may be drawn 
to ſo inconſiderable an object as myſelf, know, 
that while I join in their admiration of thoſe kind 
exertions to which I, in a-great degree, owed the 
approbation which the following piece* was ho- 
noured with, I was not 'ungrateful to the hand 
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from which they came; nor do I confine this to 
the excellences of the charming Counteſs, but ac- 
knowledge it alſo in the advice and patronage you 
favoured it with as a friend on its appearance in 
its firſt form at Richmond Houſe; and it is upon 
this laſt circumſtance I dwell with the greateſt 
pleaſure. Authors muſt have vanity in ſomething, 
or they muſt be miſerable ones indeed; and ſhould 
mine have miſſed its aim in the play itſclf, or its 
ſucceſs, it cannot in the pride I take of ranking 
myſelf to the Public, (before whom this naw ap- 
- pears) among the friends of one Whoſe amiable 
qualities and yirtucs ſurpaſs, if poſlible, the mere 
they-ſo much admire, 


Lam, 
Dear Madam, 
With ſincere regard and eſtem, 
Your moſt faithful, 
and bumble ſervant, 


- 
* 


Little Warwick-ftreet, "II LES 
Fune 12, 17 89. H. S. CONWAY. 
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To the RE A D E R. 


A PREFACE in form ſeems little ſaited to 
the production of ſo flight a thing as the following 
piece z but it may perhaps be thought allowable, 
ſo far as to explain to thoſe who may have the cu- 
rioſity, the reaſons of the changes it has undergone 
From its original ſtate ; it might elſe ſeem an im- 
pertinent conceit in the author, to think he could 
add any thing to the elegance or ſpirit of the evcel- 
tent original: or ex an approbation ſuperion, 
or even equal, to that which it has conſtantly re- 
ceived on the French theatre. | 
Every Stage which has, in different periods and 
nations, been brought to any degree of perſection, 
Has acquired, as it were, a tone and idiom peculiar 
do itſelf, which, however admired in their own 
fphere, or whatever abftract merit they might have, 
could not meet with the ſame approbation in ano- 
ther. | 
The chorus of the Greeks was generally adopted 
on the Athenian ftage, at the time of its greateſt 
elegance and purity, and has been attempted, in 
fome inſtances, both on the French and Engliſh 
ſtages, but is noweentirely laid afide, 
The ufe'of rhyme was eftabliſhed on the Freneh 


ſtage both in tragedy and comedy; in the former | 


univerſally, and generally in the latter. Moliere 
was, 1 believe, the firſt among their poets, who 
broke through it in ſome of his comedies, and it 
bas, notwithſtanding that good example, continued 
in common, if not in general, uſe to this day, and 
in their moſt admired plays: it wus alſo uſed in 
eur old plays before Shakeſpeare, and in ſome ſince; 
| par- 


( Vi ) ws 
particularly by Mr. Dryden, who even maintains 
ſtrenuouſly its merits in tragedy at leaſt; yet his 
beſt plays of the kind are naw quite laid aſide ; and 
in comedy it is with us univerſally exploded ; nor 
have the late ingenious attempts of Mr. Haly been 
able to revive it,—the diffuſeneſs of its diction, and: 


the conſtraint it lies under, being by no means 


compatible with that ſpirited freedom and con- 
ciſeneſs, which are the characteriſtics of our beſt 
Engliſh comedies. . 

ur original, the Dehers. Trompeurs of Monſ. 
Biſſy, is in rhyme, and though exccllently plan- 
ned, and abounding in moſt elegant and admirable 


poetry, as well as in a vein. of delicate humour, 


which runs through the Whole, has, however, a 
diffuſeneſs in good part of the dialogue, and ſome- 


times a repetition of the ſame ſentiments and re- 
flections, which, though brilliant and expreflive in 


his beautiful verſes, could not bear a literal tranſ- 
latioo into proſe, and wanted much pruning and 
* abbreviation to make them tafted by an Engliſh. 


audience. With theſe neceſfary changes it was 


produced for the amuſement of a private ſociety at 
Richmond Houſe, where it went through ſeveral 
repreſentations, with a very. friendly and flattering 
approbation. 

It being afterwards ſuggeſted that there was ſome 
inclination in the Manager to have it acted at 
Drury Lane; and having undergone a new exami- 
nation for that purpoſe, the abbreviations made 
were thought to have diminiſhed it below the ſtan- 
dard of a regular theatrical comedy. It was alſo 
ſuggeſted, that however abounding;. from its ori- 

inal, in a turn of refined wit, and by no means 
ficient. in true attic ſalt, it wanted ſome of the 
Cayenne humour which makes the neceſſary ſeaſon + 
ing for an Engliſh audience:; eſpecially thoſe in 


* 


the 


CC 

the higher regions, whoſe appetite a Manager muſt 
of neceſſity conſult, Hence grew a formidable 
difficulty. To pull down is the work of a common 
hand : but to build requires all the taſte and ele- 
nce of the architect ; eſpecially to patch an old 
ouſe, with equal danger to the edifice and artiſt. 
In this dilemma, the Abbe offered himſelf to the 
author's imagination as the beſt reſource; he is 
named in the very firſt ſcene of the play, and has 
an indirect connection with the plot. _—_ far the 
interweaving him into it, or making him the ſub- 
ject of a ſubordinate intrigue, was allowable, muſt 
left to the judgment of the Public, on their 
mature examination, to which it is now ſubmitted : 
the degree of applauſe it met with, during its late 
repreſentations, not being, perhaps, a ſufficient. 
criterion to give it an eſtabliſhed reputation. It 
may, as faras its plot goes, I believe, be ſufficiently 
authoriſed by rule and example ; but I ſhall trouble 
the reader with neither, it being a vain attempt to 
lead his judgment where it is not inclined to go, 
or to argue him into what he does not fcel. 
The taſk was difficult, and the author will be as 
ready as others to allow it, ſhould it appear beyond 
his ſtrength. 2 
A few words to account for its preſent ap- 
pearance, in a ſhape ſomewhat different from that 
in which it was lately ſeen at Drury Lane, and at 
the ſame time to —— to the able and ingeni- 
ous manager there, to whoſe kind attention and 
aſſiſtance the author has the ſincereſt pleaſure in ac- 
knowledging his great obligation . 
The Abbe's part, and additional ſcenes connect- 
ed with it, having again ſwelled the play beyond 
the proper limits, it was propoſed, among other 
abbreviations, to leave out the ſcene in the ſecond 

act, where the Marquis diſcovers, by means of his 
ſervant 
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ſervant. Champaign, the ſituation of Lucile, and 

her into the firſt act. As this alteration was 

d to by the writer, in deferenee to a judg- 
ment thought ſuperior to his own, particularly in 

the experience and:\knowledge of ſtage effect, he has 
ventured now to reſtore it to its former ſtate ; firſt, 
as being conſonant to the . deſign; and ti 

more, 2s the opening that part of the plot ſo early, 

and letting the audience fo fully into Lucile's fitua- 

tion, and her love for the Marquis, ſeem a good 

deal to deſtroy the intereſt created by the ſuſpenſe 

af that. : for though the audience may 

1 to gueſs how that will turn out, yet 

y had aways rather gueſs than be told ; and'to 

— back as as poſſible all denouement, whe- 

ther of the 1 5 or: ſubordinate part, conſti- 
tutes, E take it the chief art of dramatic writ- 

ing. 

j E: orneille i in his Diſcourſe upon Dramatic Po- 

etry, makes the firt'a&t anſwer the Prologue, or 

Parodss of Ariſtotle, which was to let the audi- 

| ence only into what was neceſfary to be known pre- 

| vious to the adion,contained in the ſubſequent 

| acts: but whether ſo or not, the advantage of 

| keeping out of it as far as poſſible any material 

| parts of the action, and ſtill more all elucidation 

of the plot, is viſible. ; 

An account of this Play cannot be cloſed, with- _ 
out ſame. notice of the admirable Epilogue, which 
makes its chief ornament, to which, if the writer 
| of this has one only. reaſonable objection, (that of 

its tarniſhing the inferior merits of his own pro- 
duction) he thinks it fully made up to him, by ſo 
flattering and ſo-public a teſtimony of its author's 
| friendſhp. 
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BY THE AUTHOR. 


AUNCH'D on the boſom of the geatle tige. 
With friendly hands its eaſy courie to guide; 

With gilded tackling, and with filken fail, 
To catch of kind applauſe a flatt'ring gale. 
Say, what ſtrange frenzy of the P et's brain, 
. Urg'd his frail bark to tempt. the ſtormy main,; 
(Far from the kindly ſafe protecting ſhore) 
Where the winds whiſtle and the tempeſt roar ? 
With ſuch a cargo too, ſuch motley ſtuff! 
For 'tis a ſtrange aſſortment ſure enough. 


Some proſe, ſome verſe, ſome merry. and ſome (ad, 
Some good, we hope; and much l doubt, ſome bad; 
Some old, ſome new, ſome Engliſh, ſome from France. 


Tho? not their weeping cemedy, nor dance. 

An Abbe too! a ſight you've ſeldom ſeen; 

A parrot cloa'h'd in black, inſtead of green; 
Half chuich, half lay, half clerk, halt militant ! 
- Tho? in a band, the creature will not cant. 


He's light too, not o'ercharg'd with cleric lorez—- 


One goad fat parſon would outweigh a ſcore : 
He will not therefore ſink us by his weight, 
And if he makes you laugh, he pays his freight; - 
We're all above board—did not mean to ſteal, 
But to declare our goods, and fairly deal; 
All in the legal way of importation, 
Tho' there may be ſome ſmall adu/t-raticn. 
Some merit yet's our merchant author's plea ; 
From Gallic chains he ſets his drama free; 
Where the ears wearied with perpetual thymes, 
Like the dull jingle of their clatt'ring chimes ; 
Where male and female verſe with cenſtant it:ife, 
Drag one fad, endleſs yoke, like man and wite,— 
But let our blame be bounded as it ought— 
No general cenſure ſuits a ſingle fault. 
How often mix'd in the ſame garden grows 
The baneful bemlock with the fragrant roſe! 
And 'tis mere common ſenſe each man relies on, 
To chuſe the perfume and rejed the poiſon. 
In fame, and honour, long their ſtage has ſhin'd, 
Correct in manners as in taſte refin'd; 
We'd not detraQt an atom from their praiſe, 
But add the Civic to the Muſe's bay: : 
And ſhou'd the Genius of this happy iſle 
On Gallia's ſons at length propitioves (mile; _ 
While in each breaſt the patriot ſpirit glows, 
We'd hail as brothers, whom we've met as foes: 
To the ſame point their generous ardor tends ; 
The friends to Freedom, muſt be Britain's friends; 
And may the lov'reign Pow'r that rules above, 
Uabounded in its wiſdcm as its lu ve,. | 
To no one Nation, and no ſpot confined, 
Extend that beſt of bleflings to mankiad 1 
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DRAMATIS PERSON. 


is M E N. 


- > - Mr, Wrovughton, 
- - Mr. Kemble. 
5 Mir. Parſons. 
* > 4k J Mr. J. Banniſter. 
- 'e» - Mr, R. Palmer, 


WOMEN, 


- Miſs Farren. 

„ͤö—ͤr12 r, Mia Cronch. 

- Mrs. Kemble. 
Miſs Pope, 
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Written by Lieutenant GENERAL BURGOYNE. 


Spoken by Miſs FARREN. 


— 


(4 looking-glafs hanging from ber M. rift.) 


Sol DxRS turn poets That's no mighty wonder; 
But 'ſtead of tragic battle, death, and thunder, 

Our bard takes FALSE ArPEARANCES in hand; 

A ſubje& he could never underſtand. | 

Peace, then, to efforts in theſe ſcenes diſplay'd, 

I come to try the world in maſquerade | 

From every borrow'd dreſs to ſtrip the mind, 

And, *midft diſtortions, Nature's image find. 

This wond'rous mirror !-—look at it with awe— 

Is that which Addiſon in viſion ſaw, 

When beaming o'er each ſex in age and youth, 

The hand of nee held the glaſs of Truth. 

Where it has lain, none knows—by intereſt hid, 

In cities dreaded'and in courts forbid ; 

But with this wreath of fadeleſs laurel round. it, 

Dropt in the Muſes' walk, our poet found it. 

Ye party tribes, bleſt with ſo many faces, 

Ye know not which to chuſe in certain caſes ; 

- Or ye with one, one ever pregnant ſmile, 

Proof to all changes of this changeful ifle ; 

Maids, wives, and widows—all are in my power, 

This is no dreaming viſionary hour; 

For by this light of conſcious lamps | ſwear, 

This dear, ſweet gift, ſhall ſhew me what you are. 
Hats off—down fans—no hoodwinks while you're try'd; 
And, Sir, your head not quite ſo much afide. - 

| I (Offer ing to lift up the glaſs, 
Come, don't be frighten'd, harſhneſs 1 diſclaim : 
Soft as the modified electrie flame, 

8 | This 
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"This ſubtile influence, tho* 'twould pierce a rock, 7 
Shall play, not injure—T'll keep back the ſhock. p 
Now he it. (Waving the glaſs over all the Houſe.) Cul- . 

We" prits—you are all detected! (A long pauſe. = 
Upon my word, better than I expected | J 

1 Save one fond pair, caught in a tender oath, 

Sigh'd, look'd, return'd, and felt—a fib in both. 

| Save wedded ſweetlings, matually ſincere, 

Who mean, My devil!“ when they liſp, My dear;” 

|| _ Save certain ſmirks to cover peccadillos, on 

4 And keep all quiet on domeſtic pillows, 

| From high to low from perriwig to feather, 

VM More honeſt folks were never met together. 

( Vet hold—methought I ſaw—t vow I've got 'em 

| Oh, Lord! how near my eye the glaſs has brought 'em— 

1 Two critics, with whole pocket-books of hints 

| — For FALSE APPEARANCE in to-morrow's prints; 

| For Bard, and Actots, comments 'falſe and true, 

ill To mix with miniſters, and Buff and Blue. 

6h Well, for the Stage there's candor, tho' there's jeſt ; 

1 But will your private fatire ſtand the teſt ? 

Look to that hint, ere with concentred rays 

This burning glaſs ſets columns in a blaze. 

| Wit, whoſe clear eſſence never ſtains the paper, 

| "Shall ſeparate and mount in pleaſing vapour: 

| But the black line drawn againſt real merit, 

| The coarſe thick virulence of party ſpirit ; 

The pen envenom'd and the hand unknown; 


—U —-— — — - 7 —— 
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| Oh ! what a ſinoke from ſulphur, all their own ! 

| This touches few ; the general point I yield T 

" For Falſe Appearance Brit un is no field: ' '1 0 

1Wiitneſs this audience, ſo well off to - night, 7 
Witneſs new audidnces whom I invite. * 
Come for the proof of being what we ſeem, | a 
And take my fiat for the world's eſteem. - fark 
Come crowds, and afiercrowds, nor dare denial, |_ him 
On pain of being deem'd afraid of trial: — 


Come with true pride, with open boldneſs come, fack 
You'll find me almoſt every night at home. 
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FALSE APPEARANCES. 


ACT L 3 L 


The Baron's Library. | 


7 


Cel n 


Liſette. 


1 AM out of my wits. | a 

Celia. What's the matter, Liſette? | 

Liſ. Your brother's diſtracted; he has put that little 
ſcribbling Abbé, whom he ſcarce knows how to ſpeak 
to, into the apartment which the Governor, Lucile's 
father, always occupies in the houſe, though he expeds 
him in Paris every hour. On my endeavouring to 1e- 
monſtrate, he flew in a violent paſſion with me, and ſaid 


ſuch things, as I did not think could come out of a gen- 
tleman's mouth. 


Celia, I can't believe this. | 
B Li/ 
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Liſ. It is too true, however; and did not my love for 

2 Ladyſhip keep me, I would not ſtay a day in the 
ouſe. 
Col. But my brother is ſo geod humour'd. 

Liſ. Oh! charming when one has nothing to do with 
him ; always lively and agreeable with his common ac- 
quaintance. He's an angel abroad, Madam, but the de- 
vil at home. 

Celia. We muſt take people as they are, Liſette ; 
there's nobody perfet, 

Liſ. No, Madam; but when they are ſo very imper- 
fect, one wiſhes to mend them. 

Celia. You ought to have ſome reſpet— 

Liſ. Oh! indeed Madam, l'm too much in a paſ- 
ſion to ſpare him. He is a bad maſter, and not a better 
brother ;—the name of friend is a title to be forgot by 
him, and his love is like his friendſhip—witneſs poor 
Lucile. When he ſaw her at the Convent, he was all 
adoration ; now that ſhe's brought to the houfe here, 
and deftin'd to be his wife, his 233 and language 
are quite changed. He aſſumes the tone, and the cold- 
neſs of a huſband already ; and as he is wanting to the 
father, he ſhamefully negleRs the davghter. 

Celia. If he is not ceremonious with them, tis his 
way, Liſette, and Mr. de Foilis wil readily excuſe it; 
they are old friends. 

Liſ. He ſhould ſhew him the more reſpect then, Ma- 
dam. Indeed, Lucile ſeems ſenſible of this, and is be- 
come of late filent and melancholy. . 

Celia. Oh no, *tis her natural turn to be filent. Simn- 


plicity is the leading ingredient of her character, and the 


convent education gives her an aukwardneſs that has the 

air of ſtupidity. | 
Liſ. She is not ſo ſimple as ſhe appears, I aſſure you, 
Madam. Only obſerve her looks! | rever ſaw more 
m-aning in two charming bright eyes in my life ; and ihe 
thinks and feels too, if I bave any (kill in looks - But 
the Baron treats her like a child, is always chiding ; or, 
what's as bad, teaching her; when he thinks of her 4 
-3 all, 


A COMEDY. 


M, which is but ſeldom ; add to this, bis intimacy with 
his new neighbour the Counteſs. | 

Celia. The Counteſs is not of a character to make her 

| vnealy—then ſhe is ſo. fooliſh. 
| Liſ. The more likely to charm him; and of late his 
eſteem for her ſeems violently increaſed. 

Celia. And has no reality in it. The ſame whirlwind 

tranſports and links them together : they ſeek each other, 
becauſe they think each other faſhionable; they are 
complaiſant without fondneſs, and intimate without be- 
ing acquainted—T heir ſpirits ate always on the wing 
together in ſearch of amuſement, and their hearts never 
of the party, 

Liſ Here comes the Counteſs, Madam, and followed 

by a handſome young gentleman, 
Celia. Her viſits tue me! 


Enter Counteſs, Marquis following. 


Count. We are looking for the Baron with the utmoſt 
impatience; I have ſomething of conſequence to. tell 
him. Pray, let them find Eim immediately -I can't ftay 
a moment. | 

Celia. I'll go and tell him to come down, Madam, if 
you pleaſe. | 

, Count. No, ſtay with us, I beg, Madam. Liſette 
will be good encuzh to call him. 

Celia. Make haſte. [Exit Liſette. 

Count. ¶ Te the Marquis] What a Riff air! 

Marg. But tis noble and diſcreet. 

[To the Counteſs, 

Celia, | was never more embarraſſed. 

Count, [To Celia.) My dear Madam, you live quite 
Out of the world, and one never ſces you. muſt poſi- 
tively drag you out of this ſolitude, and inſpire you with 
the ſpirit and taſte of the woild. 

Celia. Obſcurity ſuits ſuch young perſons as me— 

Count, No, no; ] muſt have the forming you. 

Celia. You'll excuſe me, Madam. I am quite un- 
able to follow your ſteps ; my head's too wenk, and my 


2 heart 
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heart too timid—T am the ſlave of vulgar prejudices, 
and ſhould il] ſupport the honour of your choice. 

Count. But, handfome as you are, and made to pleaſe, 
don't you pant to be admired ? to live upon that ſingle 
idea, is for you not only a duty, but an abſolute neceſ- 
fity : the neceſſity of eating and ſleeping is not greater 
for us than that of being admired—'tis the great law 
of our nature. To racket and to ſhine, are the life of 
life for me! | 

Celia. For me, who am no coquette, I place my hap- 


pineſs in avoiding all eclat ; and endeavour to find it not, 


in the opinion of others, but in my own breaſt. 

Marg Her anſwers are the dictates of reaſon. I am 
charmed with them. [To the Counteſs. 

Count. [To the Marquis,] And I ſhocked, [To Ce- 
lia.] But you muſt then, my dear Madam, have a poſi- 
tive taſte for ennui ? 

Celia. No really—and I ſeldom find it—but ia tire- 


ſome company. | [Afide. 
Count. How fooliſh ſhe is! Aſide. 
Celia. What a ſtrange creature ! Aide. 


[ 


Count, Is the Baron coming? for I'm out of pati- 
ence. 
Liſ. Madam, he is gone out. 

Count. Mizhty well. I thought fo, 

Liſette. But he'll be at home in a minute. 

Count. I don't believe a word on't. But where can 
he be? 

Celia. Vi] find him, and let him know you are wait- 
ing for him. | [Exeunt Celia and Lilette, 

Count Is it poſſible that ſhould be the Baron's S:iter? 
What do you think of her ; | 

Marg. She ſeems very amiable, 

Count. She is anghty lively! 3 25 

Marg. She is very ſenſible—and good ſenſe, Ma- 


dam — 


Caunt. 
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Count. Is much out of its place in you, Sir. It's a 
pretty thing to be ſenſible at your years. — A young man 
of faſhion, and an admirer of good ſenſe ! 


Enter the Baron. 


O Baron come and behold what you have never heard 
of, and never can believe! Such a ſight! A young man 
of faſhion, prudent and ſenſible, who dares to declare, 
and not even bluſh at it. 

Baron. Tis an example.— 

Count. Yes, to avoid—But no more of that, the young 


man may yet recover. 


Baron. The caſe ſeems dangerous, 

Count. Beyond the power of the faculty I fear— 
but a more important affair brings me here. I come to 
engage you for the evening. Signor Vacarmini makes a 
prodigious noiſe 

Baron. Ves, they talk much of him. 

Count. Oh, he's the greateſt fiddle in all Iraly—the 
moſt divine creature. | have made a party for you to 
hear him this evening. 

Baron. You propoſe me a great pleaſure, but unfor- 


tunately | am engaged. 


Ceunt. Every body is fond of our Baron here ; every 
body quarrelling for him, and happy they who can en- 
gage him, Didn't | tell you ſo, Marquis? 

Marg. One can't be ſutprized, amiable as he is. 
Baron. Oh have mercy upon your poor friend if you 
pleaſe. | 

Count. You mult break your engagement, I muſt 
have the preference. 

_ "Tis doing me a kind, and charming violence 

Count, Yet—you'll come with us—Yes,—l1 know 
you will. 

Marg. I beg you will 

Count. And | inſiſt 

Baron. You infill ? | 

Count. Yes—abloiutely, ard am aftoniſhed at your 
heſi:ation! 

B 3 Baron 
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Baron. | no longer refit. When the ladies com- 
mand one muſt obey. 

Court. I may depend upon you ? 

Baron. Certainly. 

Count. | muſt now talk ta you upon another matter 
of a moſt ſerious nature. I hear a report which ſur- 
prizes and affects me. 

Baron. Some bad news no doubt. 

Cont. Oh dreadful !—the moſt ſhocking imagina- 
ble. 

Baren. You really alarm me, Madam. — Pray ex- 
plain. 

Count, Nay, tis about yourſelſ— Such a mizfor- 
tuze ! | | 

Baron, For Heaven's ſake. 

Count, No- I can't pronounce it. 

 Barog | beſcech you, Madam, — tis ſome ſcandalous 
report [i] lay my life. | 

Count. O very ſcandalous. You are ruined and diſ- 
graced for ever if it's true, 

Baron. For Pity's ſake. I'm on the rack. 

Count. Well, then, if I muſt. —They ſay you are go- 
ing to be married. Xe 

Baron, And is that the cauſe of ſo much alarm ? 

Count, Ves, indeed; is it true? 

Baron, Why ? % : 

Count. Why! O you heſitate; aye, aye, it's over 
with you I ſee—Well? _ 

Baron. There may be ſomething in it. 

Count. So much the worſe. 

Baron, Marriage then is very terrible in your eyes ? 

Count. O moſt terrible. 

Baron. But one muſt ſometime take a ſerious engage- 
ment. 

Count. Never. 

Baron. | follow example; you know I love to be in 
the ſaſhion, and ſoon or late, tis what we all come 
_—- | 
Count, No, Baron, no; I know you well, and be- 
liev2 me, marriage is not made for you, nor you for it— 


No; your friends ſhould all oppoſe it, and the world 
y.ould 


— 
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would loſe you quite—the true man of the world holds } 
to nothing, or by the ſlighteſt bands, which one moment 
forms, and the next deſtroys. He abhors all ſerious con- 
nexions, is always engaging and never engaged. 
Baron. Heaven has made me ſociable in all ſitua- 
tions. 
Count. O no, I read in your eyes that marriage will 
ſour all the ſweet in your diſpoſition; and of a ſpirited 
amiable bachelor, make a croſs melancholy huſband. 
Marg. No, Madam, there's no fear of the Baron's 
fuffering ſuch a change, and I dare ſay he has made too 
good a choice, 
Baron. My heart has taken reaſon for its guide. 
Count, Reaſon! O Heavens! I could pardon the 
Marquis here talking of reaſon, but for you, and me, 
dear Baron, we know too well it's a mere chimeæra. 
Marg. Reaſon a chimera—the idea is fingular. 
Count. There's no ſuch thing—'tis an old faſhioned 
prejudice, which falſely takes its name —Hey Baron! 
Marg. For me, Madam, I am really fo old faſhioned: 
as to acknowledge the exiſtence of ſuch a reaſon, as far 
from being a prejudice, deftroys the ſilly prejudices which 
the world is the dupe of; which improves our virtues, 
corrects our errors, and makes us at once both wile and 
ſociable, 
Count, And TI maintain that ſhe is herſelf the worſt of 
errors, encreaſes all our fault, ſpoils all our virtues, ſti- 
flesa thouſand enjoyments, and is the parent of a thou- 
ſapd ridicules—Keaſon, which has not common. ſenſe ; 
which they call prudence, and is mere ſtupidity. 
Marg. But true reaſon, Madam — 
Baron. Oh there are many ſortz—Every body has 
one which he paints in his own colours, Even the 
Counteſs here, let her ſay what ſhe will, has a reaſon in 
her own way. 
Count. | a reaſon ? 
Baron. Moſt certainly, Madam, and under another 
name you ſubmit to its laws. 
Count. Good Heaven forbid! and of what ſort pray? 
T have no notion— 
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Baren. Oh certainly that of the firſt quality, which 
the vulgar call folly ; whoſe buſineſs it is to amuſe her- 


* 


ſellf with every thing, to brave all prudiſh cenſures, and 


nonſenſical ſcruples, and laughing at the grave fools 
which the univerſe abounds with, forms the man of the 
world, and the only true philoſopher, 

Count. Dear Baron, what a happy diſcovery? Your 
reaſon is quite divine, and I am a perfect convert to it, 
ſince it's embelliſhed with all the charms of adorable 
18 the Marquis, I fear, will never ſubmit to it. 
To the o/d reaſon he'll give the preference. 

Marg. Oh no, Madam, ſuch folly is the quinteſſence 
of wiſdom, and I cheerfully ſubmit to its laws. 

Count, The Baron is a ſublime genius. Nothing too 


hard for him. Such amiable manners, and ſuch en- 


gaging wit!—Adieu.—I have a thouſand viſits to make 
this morning. At three I expect you both. —But, dear 
Baron, renounce that odious marriage. That reaſon 
you have taught us to-day abſolutely commands you, 
through me, to live free and independent, as | do. 


Well tread on air, thro' pleaſure's ſprightly rounds, 
Life's ſurface fip, and leave the nauſeous grounds 
Chagrin _—_ lie deep beneath the brim ; 


To taſte its efſence, we ſbould only ſhim. 
[Exit Counteſs, 


Marg. Now that we are alone, my dear Baron, I 
take, with pleaſure, this opportunity to tell you how 
much I feel myſelf obliged to you, and the ſincere friend- 
ſhip all your civili: ies and kindneſs have inſpired me 
with —Your intereſt really touches me, and, as you are 
on the point of contraQting a ſerious engagement, I 
ſhould be glad to know the part which, as your friend, 
I ought to take in it. 

Baron. My eſteem for you is not leſs, I aſſure you; 
where I ſee merit, my friendſhips are ſoon form'd; you;'s 
has ſtruck me. Our acquaintance is yet but new, and 
is already more dear to me than a friencſhip of ten years. 


As to the affair of my marriage, you ſaw | was ſhy to 


the Counteſs, but to you my heart ſhall open itſelf with- 
out 
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out reſerve, The woman 1 have made choice of is young. 
beautiful, diſcreet; has the moſt enchanting figure, and 
captivates at firſt ſight.—She has birth too, and fortune; 
and what makes the connection ſtill more deſirable, is the 
long friendſhip which has united me with her father. f 
Marg. What a number of advantages !—l may then I 
cordially congratulate | 
Baron. Stop a moment—you imagine, after this deſ- i 
cription, that nothing is wanting to wy happineſs ; but 
pray be undeceiv'd, aud learn that one fatal circumſtance 
deſtroys it all—in a word, this captivating charmer, 
this idol of my ſoul, under the mott enchanting appear- 
ance, hides a maſs of folly, I don't know what name 
to give her; 'tis a creature that can ſcarce. articulate; i 
dull, abfent, inſenſible, without feeling or idea; ſhe lf 
ſeems governed by mere inſtint. At the moment ſhe i 
throws the moſt animated glance, a ſtupid filence belies 
its meaning—ſhe is dead to every impreſſion and feati- i 
ment, and | am going to marry a beautiful ſtatue. 14 
Marg. Time, and your inſtructions, will teach her. 
Baron. Oh, no; there's no effort 1 have not made to 
throw ſome light on her underſtanding, Being ſoon to 
become her huſband, with the conſent of her father, I i 
took her from the convent. She is now here with her i 
filter, who ſeconds my enceavours, but all in vain—in- 
ſtead of advancing, ſhe ſeems to go back, and her under- 
ſtanding leſſens every day. At preſent, ſhe ſcarce ſpeaks M 
a word—a yes, or a no, and thoſe generally ill- placed, 
is all I can get out ot her; the ſounds ſhe liſtens to go 
no farther than her ear, and her mind ſeems a perfect 
blank. Judge, then, if my happineſs is complete, and iſ 
tell me what reſolution 1 ought to take. 2 
Marg. There's no perfect happineſs, and every man 
has his misfortunes. | | 
Baron. But there are none ſo tormenting as mine. | 
For this fatal object, ] paſs by turns {rom defire to dif- 
guſt, and from contempt to adoration ; her folly repels, 
while her charms attract me, and I am in a conſtant | 
maze of contradiction with myſelf, 
Marg. 1 lament your fate; but though unfortunate, iſ 

I know a lover much more to be pitied. | 


Baron. 


_ —_ - 
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Baron, That's impoſſible ; my miſery is at its height, 
and who could ever know its equal? | 
Marg. Myſelf. - 


Baron. You, Marquis ! 


Marg. Yes, I; and it may be ſome alleviation of 


your misfortune, when I repay your confidence by a re- 
cital of mine. In the firſt place, there's ſome ſimilarity 
between them— I admire, as you do, a young beauty 
whom I ſaw at a convent—whoſe natural grace ſtrikes 
and intereſts at the firſt glance. The ſweet ſound of 
her voice penetrates the very ſoul, while her looks add 
to the emotion—Nature has not been kind by halves to 
this charming girl; your's has only her outward gifts, 
but mine poſſeſſes all her treaſures! her lovely ſmiling 
eyes promiſe ſenſe, and keep their promiſe—her heart is 


made for love and tenderneſs, a compound of ſoft paſ- 


ſion, ſentiment, and delicacy. 
Baron. You talk too feelingly, not to-be beloved. 
Marg. Yes, I believe, indeed, our paſſion is mutual. 


—— — 


3 


Baron. You are too happy! and J envy your good 
fortune, 
Marg. Suſpend your judgment a little, and you'll 
have rea ſon to change your opinion. =B-ing ordered with 
my regiment on a diflant ſervice, I loſt fight of my chetin- 
ing miſtreſs, and have never been able to learn what is 
become of her —We correſponded conſtantly. for ſome 
time, and her letters regularly followed me—but all of 
| a ſudden ſhe cea ed writing to me. he moment I was 
| at liberty, I haſtened back to France, and the very day 
of my arrival, flew to the convent. Vain hope! all 
| they could tell me was, that ſhe had left it ſome time, 
and my endeavours fince to learn any trace of her have 
been fruitleſs, ; 2 
| Baron. That ought not to dejeQ you; your inquiies 
will certainly diſcover her; and your conſolation is, that 
vou poſſeſs her heart. 5 
Marg. Vain ard civel advantage! which, if I loſe 
her, only completes my misfortune. - 
Baron. Still it js leſs than mine, while any hope re- 
mains. But for me, with my inanimate idol, there's no 
| reſource. JP : 


' 


. 


Marg. 
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Marg. You'll poſſeſs her, and that ought to conſole 
you—but the more perfect the object, the more intole- 
rable the loſs. ; 

Baron. Let us no longer diſpute ſo cruel a pre-emi- 
nence, but let our union in misfortune be the bond of 
our friendſhip. Adieu ! 'tis with pain I leave you; but 
I — go out on particular buſineſs, and to put off the 
Duke. 

Marg. And I to learn if my inquiries have had any 
ſucceſs. Adieu! dear Baron; ſuch a friend is my only 
ſupport under the loſs I have ſuffered. | 


END OF THE FIRST ACT, 
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Ez ET Ti 


SCENE I. 


v1 0 


ö 


The Marquis and Champaign. 


Marquis. 


Terr me quickly, Champaign, what have you 
learnt ? | 
Champ, Learnt! I've diſcovered where ſhe lives, Sir 
—that's all. N 
Marg. Where is ſhe then? — Tell me this minute. 
Cbamp. Here. . 
Marg. Where ?—here in Paris! 
q Champ. In this very houſe, Sir, and I have juſt ſeen 
er, 
Marg. Impoſſible — how? 
Champ, Oh, corporeally, actually here, Sit; and 
that's not all- I could ſurprize you ſtill more. 
Marg. Tell me then this moment, raſcal! 
Champ. Ves, Sir; but your Honour promiſed to give 
me ſomething for my intelligence, and I'm afraid 
Marg. Speak, raſcal, or I'll give you more than [ 
promiſed. [ Helds up his ſtick. 
Champ. Oh, yes, Sir; for if I muſt be beat, it ſhall 
be with a fafe conſcience, and T'Il tell the whole truth 
he's going to be married, Sir, 
Marg. To be married! It can't be! When? 
where ? to whom? > 
Chams. Immediately, Sir, and to the Baron, the 
maſter of this houſe. | 
Marg. To the Baron! 


Champ, 
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Champ. The very ſame, Sir ; and the thing 1s moſt 
certain, 

Marg. What a ſtrange and moſt unhappy adventure! 
But it can't be—they have impoſed upon thee.— The 
"perſon he is going to marry, is handſome indeed, but 
an abſolute fool—!ſo he has juſt told me himſelf z but 
ſhe whom I adore, is all ſpirit, all fire, all ſentiment ! 

Champ. I don't know what account he has given his 
miſtreſs, nor whether he has made her a wit, or a foal. 
But I am convinced, and that by my own eyes, that 
the young lady who is lodged here, is the very ſame to 
whom | have carried a hundred letters, witneſſes of your 
tender paſſion. [ Exit Champ. 

Marg. | can no longer doubt—and now ſee it all 
yes, he has taken her ſimplicity and baſhfulneſs, for 
folly and dulneſs; and her natural reſerve has been in- 
ereaſed by the force put upon her inclinations. Vain, 
flattering thought! that brings no confolation—and her 

rief only adds to my misfortune. To have her torn 
om me, too, by the hand of a friend, who is ignorant 
of the injury he is doing !—What a cruel fituation J- 
Then, how to meet the Baron !—No, I could not ſup- 
port his pre ſence.— O heavens! 1 ſee him coming. 


Enter the Bann. 


Baron. | was impatient to fee you. Well, have yow - 
nothing to tell me? - What's the matter ?—You avoid 
my ſight, and I ſee grief writ in your countenance. An- 
ſwer me, Marquis—what has happened ? 

Marg. Nothing. a 

Baron, Your tone and air afſure me to the contrary; 
and | love you too well, to let you continue this cruel 
hlence. Open your heart to me—ſpeak, I beſeech you. 

Marg. I cannot, | | 

Baron. But recollect that you promiſed me. What 
diſcovery have you made? what have you learnt? 

Marg. Mare than I wiſhed. 


Baron, I don't comprehend you, and I iaſiſt that you 
explain yourſelf — 


Marg. No, I cannot ſpeak—I would beg to leave 
you, | | 


CG Baron, 
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Bares. All reſiſtance is vain you ſha!l ablotutely teli 


me. 
' Mary. What an horrid conſeraint! To what am 1 
reduced! [Aſide. 


Baron. Yield then to a man entirely devoted to you. 

Marg. I am afraid —— 

„ r wrong. Has your ill fortune, 
which lately conceal'd your miſtreſs, play'd ſome 
worſe wick? S992 200 

Marg. Yes, finee you have torn the ſecret from me ; 
Þ with her ſituation was ſtill unknown to me. 

Heron. What have you heard then? 

Marg. The very work I could hear; I have found out 

where ſhe iv, but only ro know her toſs is the more cer- 
tain; in ſhort, her family are going to marry her imme- 
diately, and what completes my misfortune, to one of 
my beſt friends, 
Barn. Dis a cruel ſtroke, I agree ; but yet not half 
fo bad as being ignorant what was become of her; and 
though unpleaſant, to be ſure, I think your fituation 
much better than it was this morning. 

Marg. Mas! what can equal my preſent diftreſy! | 
know not what part to take, Every ſtep ſeems bart'd, 
and every hope Tt 

Baron. Not at all ſee one very natural one, my 
gear Marquis. 

Marg. What is that? 

Baron. Purſue — point with the lady. 

Marg. How is that poſſible, when I find her engaged 
to my friend, whom her father has choſen for her? My 
heort ought for ever to renounce all hope of her - honour 
and duty both forbid me to think of her. | 

Baran. Honour and duty, my good friend, are quite 
out of the queſtion, In affairs of this kind, you ſhould 
think of nothing but your love. 

Marg. But, my dear Sir, for a moment put yourſelf 
in my place, would you do what you adviſe me? 
Would you allow your love to make you wanting to your 


Baron * 
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Baron. Yes, Marquis, on this point I ſhoyld have no 
mercy ; all ſcruple is mere folly in theſe caſes, ard [ 
would not ſpare my father. 

Marg. I don't feel ſuch intrepidity ; and if 1 did, 
what could | have to hope 2 

Baron. Every thing; ſince you are beloved, you- 
cannot but ſucceed ; Pa be anſwerable for it myſelf. - 

_— But what ſteps do you adviie, and te what 
end 

Baron, In the firſt place, to break off this curſed 
marriage. 

Marg. Impoſſible! She's on the point of being mar- 
ried—to-morrow, perhaps—nor can | do ſuch an injury 
to my friend. 

Baron. Silly delicacy | if all the young fellows were 
ſo ſcrupulaus, I ſhould pity half the wives in Paris. 
But pr'ythee, Marquis, don't own ſuch ſcatiments ;. they 
would hurt your character eſſentially. ug 

Marg. When you talk ſo, you are certainly not ſe- 
rious. | have form'd and will purſue a nabler deſign, 
whatever it may coſt me.— 1 will no longer abuſe the 
error of a friend 5 Ill this moment diſſipate it, and am 
reſolved, be the conſequence what it may, to reveal the 
whole to him without diſguiſe, 

Baron. By no means, you'll ſpoil all. Did any one 
ever make tuch a confidenee ? 
Marg. What, would you have me deceive a man 
whom | love, and who is my friend? | 
Baron. Yes, furely, Sir, deceive him. 
Marg. But it's a ſhame, a crying injury. | 
Baron. Deceive him, | tell you, deceive him; 'ig3 
the cuſtom. 
Marg. You advite it !-You 
Baron, Moſt decidedly nay, more, I inſiſt upon it 
Marg, I am aſtoniſh'd. 
| Baron. But I really do not comprehend you, you 
have a moſt tender friendſhip, you ſay, for this man, 
and are going,. in pure kindneſs, to let him know you 
are beloved by the wry he is te marry. If any one 
2 Was 
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was to ſhew me ſuch a kindneſs, his compliment would 
be but ill received, | can aſſure you. - | 
Marg This is unanſwerable, and you have convinced 
me quite. My paffion ſhall now follow the path you 
have trac'd out.,—But remember, *tis you that have 
obliged ine to this: you are anſwerable for my conduct, 


| and if hereaſter | am drawn on too far, tis you, and 


not I, that muſt be blamed, 
Baron, Be the conſequence what it will, I take it 
upon myſelf — On my word, go on. 
Marg I take it then, and ſhall proceed, | 
Zaren Before you go, I ſhould wiſh you to ſee the 
object. — hut ſhe's here. 


Lucile enters. 


Marg. What torture! I can hardly ſupport it. ¶ Aſidi. 

- Tue. (To the Baron, timidly and fimply) I was 
looking for your ſiſter. 

Baron. Advance, and don't be afraid —Come and 
make your curtſey to the Marquis: you can't ſhew too 
much civility to my friend. But what's the matter ? 
You are all in confuſion; you change colour, and are 
embarraſs'd.—7 ake courage, Lucile—Should one be fo 


diſconcetied when one eonies into company? 


Luce: (Simply) But the gentleman is ſo too. 
Raron Yes, he's aſham'd for You 
Marg. I beg pardon, but 1 think T have had the ho- 


nout of ſeeing this lady ſomewhere before, 


Baron. You have ſeen her before? Where, Marquis? 
Marg At the convent :—At the very ſame where 1 
went fo often, as I told you, 10 fee that young perſon, 


his accident charms as much as it ſurprizes me. 


They had ſuch efteem and friendihip for each other, 
that they were never aſunder. It was from this attach- 
ment that I became acquainted with her. 

Baron. (Afide ie the Marquis.) Nothing cou'd be 


more fortunate for you than this accident: | She'} be of 


uſe to you with her friend —She is ſimple to exceſs, but 
one may teach her. Does ſhe know of your love? 


Marg. Every thing ſhould have told it her. I 
often 


al 
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often declared my paſſion in her preſence; and my miſ- 

atreſs herſelf does not know my heart better. 

Baron, I am glad to hear char, —the affair will go on 

| "to much the faſter. vs 

Marg. In the anxiety 1 ſuffer, permit me to aſk her 
ſome queſtions in your preſence. 

Baron, And welcome,—1'll myſelf engage her to an- 
ſwer them. 

Marg. No, I ſhould wiſh without conftraiat to hear 
from her own mouth, what are the fentunents of her 
friend. Speak, dear Lucile, they are all known to you: 
My miſtreſs made notbing a ſecret to you, and, proba- 
bly, you often hear from her. 

Luc. Yes. | 

Marg. | have heard a moſt cruel thing lately: hei 
parents they fay are going to 1narry her. * 


) Luc. Yes, 

Marg Oh! what a terrible yes! and how it ala ms 
me. [ Afde. 
) Does ſhe approve it ? (To Lucile. 
| Luc. No, 

Baron. (Te the Marq.) Good! that's a happy omen 
for you. 


Marg (To Lucile.) How are her health and ſpirits ? 
Luc, Il) and well, | 


Marg. Does ſhe think of me? 


Luc. Much. | 

Marg. What does ſhe i y? 
Luc. (Sighing.) Notbipg. | 
[ Baron. Speak a little more in elligibly, I beg. - What 
; anſwers ! [Aide to the Marg. 
. Marg. They have a great meaning for thoſe who un- 
, derſtand them. I always loved brevity. 


Baron. You ſhould then admire her converſation. 
Marg. Iafinitely. 


- Baron, Ves, tis there indeed the ſhines —1/] and 2vell, 

f Yes, No, Much, Nothing. [Mimicking ber. — What a 

t wonderful girl! Pray, if poſſible, hold a more con- 
need ute. 5 | 

| | Marg. With the linke the has (aid you ſee J am de- 

' lighted, {To the Baron. 


C3 Doe 


— 
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Marg. Does your friend take any intereſt in my fate? 
| [To Lucile. 
Luce Yes: your fruarion has thrown her into the 
* trouble: I, who know her heart, can aſſure you 
17 
Baron. Prodigious be has aQually ſpoke two ſen- 
tences together. 
Marg ( 4. I can hardly ſupport the agitation 
which | feel! , th a * 
Luc. I have ſaid too much, perhaps, and I'Il go away! 
Baron Excellent !—Yes, you are very talkative. 
Mary No, it's I who ſhould go. My tranſport nay 
at laſt betray me. [Afide.] Adieu. Madam, remember 
that. you muſt plead tor me, and that I ain loſt without 
your aſſiſtance. Exit. 
Baron. | don't comprehend you. You aſtonith me: 
you ate always trembling and conſus'd.— Vour air is 
conſtrain'd, and you do all you can to tarniſh your beauty, 
by the aukwardneſs of your manner, or by a ſtupid fi- 
lence.— When you are oblig'd to ſpeak, 'tis by mono- 
ſyllables, and without conn<Rtion. —Anſwer me, is it 
oonftraint? Is it obſtinacy? ls it ignorance ? Is it 
inattention ?—Come, look up, then, when I ſpeak to 
u! * 
Lucile, | am oblig'd to you. 
Baren. Do yaw, think then, I am paying you compli- 
ments ? 
Lucile. As you. pleaſe: 
Baron. As you pleaſe ! 4 can't hold out againſt ſuch 
anſwers. 
Lucile. But I've ſaid * wrong, I believe. 
Baron. Ohl what a ſooliſh I believe. | 
Lucile. Forgive me,—but your looks fyighten and 
confound me. 
Baron. My air is fiightful then in your eyes. 
Lucile. Yes, indeed! 
Baron. You make me à charming compliment. Come 
let us finiſh. Her dialogue kills me. [ Afide, 
To Lucile.) Let us have done with this uſeleſs = 


courſe —You muſt aſſiſt the — 


Lucile, Aſſiſt him 
| Baron, 


tage is united: high birth, fortune, and youth, with 
ing for her. 


fion Employ all your influence to move her, and ſay | 
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Baron. Immediately. 

Lucile, In what pray? | 

Baron. You melt ſpeak to your friend, in his favour. 
If it was only a filly light amour, —far from preſſing 
you to interfere, I ſhould forbid it. But it is a prudent 
choice, and a great match for her, where every advan- 


—_ — - — 


the moſt amiable figure: it's therefore acting the part of, 
a friend. Tell her of the deſpair he's in —Say he is dy- 


Lucile. She knows it already. | 
Baron, No matter —Exaggerate his merit and his paſ- } 


every thing that is bad of his rival.—Say he is wild,. 
vain, —inconſtant, brutal ! | 
Lucile, What, de you order me? [ Smiling, 
Baron. Yes, abſolutely.—-But when J fay fo. what 
obliges you to laugh? It's quite new—(angrily) in- 
deed—bnrt I diſlike it. This laugh is very ill placed. ö 
——(Afide.) Abſurd in every thing, theſe fools are either 
dumb, or laughing without a cauſe — (Je Lucile.) 
However, remember what I have ſaid, try to diſpoſe Rl 
your friend in favour of the Marquis. It's an affair that 
preſſes.— | 
Lucile. Sir, there's your ſiſter coming. 
Baron. My ſiſter! Ihe news is very important, and 
fit to interrupt an interefting converſation, . 8 


| 
i 
1 
* 
I 
fr 
* 


: 
. 
: 


i 
fl 


Enter Celia. 


Baron. Above all things, repreſent, I charge you, 


that the Marquis's love is moſt fincere, as well as ardent. 

Lucile. This is the third time you have told meſo. |} 

Barn. Oh! to make you comprehend a thing there's 
no repeating it too often — l am out of patience. [¶ Aide. 
Lucile. You put yourſelf in a paſſion, Sir, and I re- 
tire. EE [ Exit Lucile. 

Cel, You treat this poor girl, my dear brother, too 
rougly ; you frighten and confound her; this conduct 
hurts you with her, and, in the end, may make her 
hate you. | | * 0 


4 


Baron, 


0 11 
5 
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Baron. Forgive my interrupting you, my dear filter, 
to fay that you are moſt exceſſively miſtaken, 

Cel. I muſt inform you, then, that ſhe has actually 
complain'd to me. 

Baron. Oh, thoſe little complaints are of no conſe- 
quence. 

Cel. As you pleaſe, Sit: but here's her father coming, 
What do you mean to do about his apartment? My 
ſincete friendihip— 

Baron. Gives itſelf a great deal too much trouble, wy 

good fitter; and for iy fake, don't love me quite ſo 
much | 
Þ Cel. You have always ſomething diſagreeable to ſay 
Dome. 
10 Baron. Well, I'll try to be more polite hereafter, and 
| foy a thouſand civil things to you ;—1'I] talk of your 
| - beauty, your air, your wit, and above all, your ſprightly 
 - diſpoſuion : * 

Cel. You may laugh at me, and ſhew your contempt 
— but I ſhall not be Geterr'd from acting as your friend, 
and ihall return your contempt by giving. you a piece of 
good advice, which you ſtand much in need of. 

Baron. More advice !——well ! 

Cel. You are very amiable, 

Baron. A very pietty beginning. 

Cel. Engaging, kind, aftable, towards all whom you 
have any end in pleaſing; and the whole world ſhare 
in your civilities, becauſe the world is the object of your 
worſhip, and the oracle you always conſu't ,—but my 
dear brother knows how to repay himſelf at home for 
all the kindneſſes he laviſhes abroad; here he ſtrips off 

' his ſilken outſule, and takes a different varnith ; con- 
' temptyous to his ſiſter, harſh to his ſervants, peeviſh 
with his miſtreſs, and cold to his friends, Every thing 
ia bis houſe fears him; every thing flies him; the cour- 
tier is eclips d, and the tyrant prockim'g. 
| Baren. Siſter ! | 

Cel. Yes, the painting is trong,—but you have forc'd 
it from me; my leſſon was not meant to offend, but to 
ſerve you ;—Prokt by it, or, if your error continues, I, 
expect the Ceſertion of all that belongs to you—you'll an 

e 
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de left alone in your houſe, and will not have a friend, 


but that frivolous world, whoſe efteem and breath can 
cancel and annihilate. [Exit Celia, 


The Baron ſelus. 
Te tum te til ſhould be happy to be deliver'd from 


all theſe animals who ſurround me; but it's time to go 


out-! mult fly to the Counteſs, 


Enter Liſette. 
Liſ. Sir, I come. 


' Baron. Get away. 
Liſ. But pray, Sir, allow me 


Baron, Have my fellows carried my letter to the 
Duke? 


Lif. 1 think Richard went out with it, 
Baron | think, is admirable; theſe creatures gene- 


nerally ſpeak as abſurdly as they act; my orders are 
never attended to as tte ought. 


Liſ. But, Sir, Mr. De Forlis— 
Baron. Well, what of Mr. De Forlis? 
Liſ He's this moment arriv'd, and ſo | came— 


Baron, And ſo you may go—get about your buſineſs, 
Liſ. What a man | Exit. 


The Baron ſolus. 


De Forlis takes a bad time for his arrival ;—1 was juft 
going out, and he ſtops me ;—but I'll go and jult ſpeak 
to him, and then leave bim after the firſt compliments. 
hut here he comes. 


| 


De Forlis enters. 


Baron, Im glad to fee you, Sir,—and your hea! th? 
good, I hope! 


Forlis. Sound as a rock ; and thine, Baron ? 
Baron. Very good 


For lis. That s well. I was willing to haſten up, that 
| might give you my daughter, and thereby cement the 
ancient friendſhip ſubſiſting between u us. 

Baron. 


] 
} 
| 
þ 
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Baron. | am very glad indeed, Sis, of this. union 


qute happy—but— 
| [ſeeming rather embarraſſed. 

Ferlis. Quite happy !--but—You make that compli- 
ment a little coldly. | don't expect much ceremony, 
but I like that a friend, when one arrives, ſhould ſeem 
glad to fee one, on an occaſion like this too! You have 
not the art of receiving your friends over warmly, me; 
thinks ; but I ſorgive appearances ;—why you ſeem em- 
barraffed; is any thing the matter? 

Baron, Pardon me, Sir, but | really am unlucky at 
this moment, having an engagement which indipenſably 
obliges me to go out. l' leave you the maſter here, 
and fly to difpatch a duty. | 

Forli;. What, the moment I arrive? 

Baron. It is really indiipenſable. 

Forlis. That of being with me juſt at this time ſeems 
more ſo. In ſhort, I ſhall want you the whole day; 
if it is a hard taſk, you muſt for once ſubmit to it. 

Baron, | have twenty things to do. 

Forlis. Prithee !—tweoty ſuch things ought not to 
weigh againſt two neceſſary ones. | 
1 have promiſed on my honour, and cannot 

Ferlit. I know the value of ſuch promiſes. © 

Baron. They are actual duties, 

Ferlis. Yes, I could paint in three ſtrokes thoſe ſo- 
lemn duties that you ſound ſo high ;—firſt, to gallop 
through all Paris, in a fine lacquer'd vis-4 vis; ſplaſhing 
and running over the miſerable infantry, with your hea- 
vy cavalry ; to pay your court from toilette to toile tie; 
talk over the, important news of the day, and decide 
learnedly upon the merits of a. coat, or a ſnuff bax ;— 
theſe are the ſerious affiirs, and indiſpenſable duties. 

Baron. Vou condemn us, my dear Governor, a little 
haſtily One can't live here as you do in your fortreſs; 
we muſt follow the uſage of the world; what ſeems 
frivolous, is often very important, and carries us from 
the agreeable to the uſeful—Pleaſure, my dear friend, 
is the great bond of ſociety; by that every thing holds, 


every thing depends. 
For lis. 
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Forlis. He gives a good turn to his cauſe : and as the 
world goes, there may be ſomething in it. 

Baron. If I myſelf, for example, have any credit with 
the great, *1is to that I owe it. 

Forlis, That comes very apropos, Baron ; and to con- 
vince me, employ, I beſeech thee, all thy credit in ſa- 
vour to obtain that government which I have ſo long ſo- 
licited. I am told 'tis ftrongly conteſted, and that there 
is not a moment to be loft ; and this, added to the affair 
df your marriage, has made me haften up. Have you 
taken any fteps about it ſince 1 laſt writ ? 

Baron, Ves, — but allow me new 

For lis. No, no, 1 know you too well you ſhan't eſ- 
eape me. 

Baron. Only for a moment. 

Forlis. No, not a ſecond; if you once take wing, 
there's an end of you for the day. 

Baron. Well, ſince you will then, T'll poſitively come 
back to dinner, though the Duke expects me. 

Forlis. What a grand and prodigious ſacrifice] Su- 
blime effort of friendſhip !-—Well, ſince it muft be, call 
up your equipage, and in the mean while, let's ſtep into 
into my apartment. (Going. 
Baron. Stop a moment. 

Fortis. Why, what's the matter ? 

Baron. It is not quite in order. a 

Forlis. What ſignifies it.— I can repofe myſelf. 

Baron. No, Sir. 

Forlis. Why not, pray? 

Baron. Juſt at preſent it's occupied. 

Ferlis. You joke, ſure; and by whom if you pleaſe? 

Baron, By a friend, a very good fort of man. 

Forlrs. This is quite new and his name? 

Baron. His name has eſcaped me. 

Farlis. Excellent! nothing can be more flattering, nor 
more ingenuous. So my apartment is taken up by a 
mun you don't know ? . | 
Baron. Pardon me, he is a very ingenious man—a 
pretty poet. | | WO 

Forlis. A poet l That a military man ſhould have 
my apartment paſs— but to give way to a ſcribbler ! 
Baren, 
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Baron. I really did not expect you ſo ſoon, and he 


tion: but he goes away ſoon—and in the mean time, 
you are welcome to my apartment, or as we are, with- 
out ceremony—If you would go up another pair of 
Nairg— E 


tet | 


— you'll excuſe——But I muſt be gone. Exit. 

Forlis. His neglect is ſhocking !—But I hope it pro- 
ceeds from want of thought, rather than of friendſhip ; 
— his alliance too is deſirable for my daughter; and he 
may ſerve me. 


Enter the Abbé, who does not ſee Forlis. 


Ab. 1 have been ſeeking Liſette, and muſt have a 

converſation with her.———W hat queer old put have we 

ot here ? Some poor invalid, or half-pay officer, I- 

ancy. Ali de. 
[While the Governor ſpeaks, the Abbe is ſurvey- 

ing bim at a diſtance with a glaſs. 

Forlis. This Government would give me great credit. 

and | think the buſineſs is now in a good way. © 5 

Abbe. He has ſomething to aſk, I ſuppoſe, and that's 

my affair, [Aſide.] Juſl from the country, I preſume, 

Sir. [To Forlis, who does not ſeem to hear bim.) Deaf, 

I fancy, [Aide] Juſt from the country, I preſume, Sir, 

[Speaking loud.) 

Forlts. Yes, Sir. 

Abbe. The roads are but indifferent—rather ſplaſhy. 

Forlis. I did not come on horſeback, Sir. 

- Abbe. In the dilly, perhaps ? they are very conveni- 

ent now. 

Forlis. No, Sir, —But I'm not deaf, Sir! 

- [Speaking very loud: 

Abe. Neither on borſeback, nor in the dilly.—Tra- 

yelling on foot is rather fatiguing—but gentlemen ſome- 

times prefer it, and find it convenient. 

bim.] You may probably feel weary, Sir ? 


For lis. 


was recommended to. me by perſons of the firſt diſtinc- 


Ferdi. I underſtand—that is, I may lodge in the gar- 


Baron. No, 'tis a ſecond ſtory—and among friends 


[Aſide.— [T. 


if 
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Forlis. I probably ſhall, Sir, 

Abbe. The Baron will be here again immediately, and 
if | could amuſe you in the mean time, Sir— 

Forlis, You are very obliging, Sir. , 

Abbé. You are in hs military, I ſee; may I alk in 
what regiment ? 

Forlis. In none, Sir. 

Abbe. On half pay, perhaps, or in the invalids ? 

Forlis. You ate very kind, Sir, to be ſo inquiſitive 
about my ſituation. | - 
6 Abbe. You have probably ſomething to ſolicit with the 

aron ! 

Forlis. 11's probable I may, Sir. 

Abbe. If I can be of any uſe— 

Forlis. There's no need of troubling you, Sir.—! ſbal! 
ſee the Baron myſelf. . 

Aböe. But he's much taken up at this time, Sir. | 
ſuppoſe you know that he's going to be married. 

Forlis. Indeed! 

Abbe. O yes, immediately the young lady is in the 
houſe here—a fine young creature, indeed. — hut beau- 
ty, you know, Sir—beauty is a ſhort-lived flower—it 

les in decay, as the poet ſays. | 4 

Forlis. What! is ſhe growing old?—A little paſt— 

Abbe. Oh! no, poor lady! no.—She is very young 
and very beautiful, as I ſaid—ſhe is really charming 
and yet the good Baron, | fear —— 

Forlis. You raiſe iny curioſity. What! bas ſhe 
no fortune? An imprudent match, I ſuppoſe—pray, 
who is ſhe ? „ 

Abbe, Oh, Sir ! you miſtake me quite. She is daugh- 
ter of a country |Governor—a rich old fellow, | believe, 
—but— | [ Paints to bis head. 
8 Why you talk in riddles.— What! is he 
ma 87008 

Abbe. Mad! O dear! no, Sir. He's a queer old 
ruſtic, they ſay,—has been buried in his province—one 
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Forlis, Ecod, I believe I'd better aſk no more queſti- — 
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Abbe. Well, Sir, what ſhall I fay for you ?—What 
are your pretenſions?—where have you ſetved—at 
Neerwind or Steenkirk, or at Almanza? 

Forlis. No, Sir, that's rather beyond me, though I've 
borne the King's commiſſion theſe forty years. But! 
don't love to talk of my ſervices, and have no occaſion 
to trouble you about them. But if I may be free in 
my turn— may I beg to know who you are, Sir, that in- 
rereſt yourſelf ſo particularly for me, and what may be 
your connexion with the Baron ? | 
Abbé. Lam a friend of the Buron's, Sir, and have the 
honour of being lodged here in this houſe. 

Fortis. So this is the puppy of a poet who occupies 
my apartment. | Ia. 

Abbe I cultivate the Muſes too—am a little of # poet, 

and amuſe the Baron now and then with ſome trifles of 
my compoſition. 
, Forlis And in what kind of poetry may your talents 
ie! ä | | 
Abbé. Why, really, Sir, without vanity, in a'l— 
ſiom the epic down to the epigram. I have a few litiſe 
things about me—if they would divert you She os it. 
— Here's a ſentimental comedy that was ſo moving, 
the Manegers dare not take it; it threw a ſiſter of auine 
into hyſterics. ES 

Forlis. No, pray. Sir—for pity—T am very rer- 
VOUS. | 8 
Abbe. Here's a little book of ſonne -' chuſe a few. 
a | nt [Shews à large volume. 

Forlis. No, Sir, you'll do them injuſtice they ſhould 
be fung. | | 

Abbe. I'll ferch my harp, and accompany them. 

' Forlis. 'By no means, Sir; another time if you 
Please. 17 77 +, itt; | 8 

Abb:. Here's a poem of ſome length upon Sleep, 
which 1 think would give you pleaſure.” | 

Ferlis. A bad ſubject for a lorg peem, Sir, and | am 
really not proof againſt it at preſent. I'm juſt come 0 
a long journey. * | ES | ; 

Abbé. I have writ-an epithalamium upon the Baron! 


marriage. | 
8 Forlis. 
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Forli. Why that, indeed, is rather intereſting. 
Abbe. You thall juſt hear the exordium. 


** Tacayerns deep, where jackdaws lie. 
In ivy'd domes, where owls do cry.” 


There's deſeription, | think, Sir. Don't you fancy you 


hear them? 

Farli;. Yes, faith, Sir, and ſee em too, I be 
lieve | 

&bte. O no, that's too flattering—that's too much, 
indeed, Pray bear how it goes on. 


© Morpheus attends, 11{piting pleaſing dreams.” 


Ferlis. Dieams!— What ! do you put them 5fleep, 
before they go to bed? 

Alb. No, no, that's a povitcal flight ;—only hear it 
out, 


„Morpheus attends, in ſpiting pleaſing dreams, 
« While Hymen dips his torch in rich Pactolus 
„ ſtreams,” 


There's ſome novelty, 1 ſhould hape, in that idea. 

Ferlis. O yes, a great deal, indeed, Sit.— But dip- 
ping his torch in the ſtreams, are n't you aſraid he ſhould 
put it out? | | 

Abe. What ! ia Pactolus ſtreams !—O no ;—they're 
like ſpirits of wine, and will increaſe the flame. But 
pray now hear how it goes on: 


« Amorous Damon fhly creeping, 
« While the beauteous maid was ſleeping.“ 


Forlis. That's very pretty ;—but fleeping again ! why 
your's are the ſleepieſt couple | ever knew. 

Abbe, Sir! ſleepy l—very well. — You may inſult me 
here, Sir,—but remember 1 have a pen. 

Forlis, Ves, Sir; and remember I have a ſtick. Your 
ſervant, Sir. [Exit Forlis. 


D 2 Abbe. f 
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Abbe. A croſs old fellow ! and has no tafte for poetry; 
but I ſhall mar his ſuit with the Baron—and in the 
mean time think of preferring my own with the ſiſter. 
—S$o l' now go to find Liſette, and try if | can make a 
friend of her with my Princeſs— Tho* Mars here frowns, 
Cupid may be propitious. 


Cupid, God of pleaſing anguiſh, 
Teach thy am'rous fwain to languiſh. 


[Extit. 


BHD OF THE SECOND ACT: 
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SCENE ; 
Robert and Liſette. | 
Liſette. 


So. Robert! 'Good-morrow t'ye: I think I have not 
ſeen you all this morning. 

Robert. The greater my misfortune. 

I/. So it is. I have news which you hare loſt by 
not being more aſſiduous. 

Robert. That's no misfortune at all. I'm tired of 
news, —I hardly ever take up the p ts now—they're 
10 dull. But what's your news 4 1 conclude E 
doom'd to hear it. | 

Liſ. Oh! your ſtomach is come to, is it? but thou h 
you alk it ſo ſaucily, I'll not baulk your curioſity. 5⁰ 
vou know then that both our young ladies have got 
lovers? 


Robert. The thing's not inetedidſe, but 1 gon: c believe | 


if, 
_ Lif. That's civil—and why ſo, pray? becauſe I tell 
youſa? 

Robert. No, but becauſe I did not find it out myſelf. 


un intrigue in the family, and not know it! that | 
take to be impoffibte. 


LY Ah, poor Robert! many things eſcape thy fallow 
penetration. What do you think of the Abbe ? 


. Dx | | Robert. 
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Robert, Why, I think him a damn'd fooliſh imperti- 
nent fellow, and a leech come to fuck the blood of our 
poor maſter, | 

Liſ. Yes, but then he's a monſtrous favourite with 
our maſter. —And do you know anther ſecret which J 
have learnt a long tine ago ? 

Robert. | know it! no, nor you neither. 

I hat's polite „gain; but why not pray? 

Robert. Becaulc you'd have told it a long time ago. 
+, Lif. But do you know, then, that the Abbe has a 
defizn upon Miauam Celia; be has made me his confi- 
dante, but | hate the Abbe; the creature's as ſtingy as 
the cevil, when he has not ſome end to ſerve; and [ 
never knew him g've any thing then but promiſes, though 
my maſter gives him enough, l'm fure.——oo heat my 
prepoſal ; let us feed his vanity, till it burſts and be- 
trays bim. Madam Celia detefts him too; ſo 'twill be 
— to get her into the plot, Which then can't fail; and 
] have a plan here, [Pointing to ber forebead.] which 1 
think will do it effeQually, and ſhew us.ſome ſport into 
the bargain. But I muſt go. | | 

Robert, No, no, you ſhan't ſtir a ſtep, till I have 
heard every word. TY Rafe 8 

Lif. Oh, oh! you can have a little curioſity then. 
Well, provided you'll ſecond it. 

Rebert. O, depend upon that. 8 

Liſ. We will pretend, then, that Madam Celia likes 
him, but can't marry him, being a churchman, and be- 
fades that, ſhe can bear nothing but an officer, and he 
muſt, appear as the Abbe's brother ; that ſhe'll inſallibly 
fall in love with him for his likeneſs; and it will be hard, 
if we can't gethim charmingly equipped. 

Robert. Fs an excellent device, faith ; and depend 
vpon my aſſiſtance to make as much a monkey of him 
as ever | can. | 

Lif. Ob, that's eaſy.— the tranſition will be but ſhort. 
[Bell r ings.) But there's ny miſtreſs's bell; ſo away to 
your buſineſs, and be fure give him encouragement! 
enough. Au rewoir. _ | Exit Lif. 

Robert, | ſolus.) Tis a charming plan, 'faith. 
| (Abde fings 8 
l U 


her. 
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Oh ! and here, luckily enough, the Abbe comes, * 
I am quite in the cue for him. 


Enter Abbé te Robert. 


Abs. So, Mr., Robert! 'm happy to meet pars How 
does your good maſter do? 

Robert. Very well, 1 hope, Sir. 

Abbe. And your miſtreſs? _ 

Rebert. Who, Mademoiſelle ei 

Abb+. No, ſhe is to be your miſtreſs; but your re 


ſent miſtreſs, Mademoiſelle Celia, I mean. 


Robert. That's your miſtreſs, Mr. Abbé. 74 
Abbe. My miftreſs, Mr. Robert | What d'ye mean by 
that ? 

Robert. Mean, Sir | not much, faith. I often. thoot 
at random, and my words have no great aim ; but ſhe's. 


very well too, Sir, and handſomer, and wiſer, and-wit- 
tier every day. 


Abbe. Does ſhe love poetry? 1 
Robert. O, paſſionately, Sir. God forgive me | I'm 
not ſure ſhe does not write it—l ſhould be ſo orty to wrong 


Abe. But if the makes 
thiak ſhe'd like to read ſome ? | 
Robert. That by no means follows, Sir, unleſs they 
were her own: but perhaps ſhe might, if ſhe liked the 
t. 
24% If I were to ſend her a little ſonnet, now d'ye 
think ſhe'd be pleaſed, hey ! Robe? 

Robert. O yes, doubly, | believe,\ Sit: if ſhe were in 
the humour. | 

Abbe. Doubly, dear Robert !—Pr'ythee, what doſt 
mean by that, Robert ? 

Robert. Doubly did I ſay, Sir? Doubly, or fingly— 
or both doubly and ſingly, — l really am no prophet—l 
can't foretel— thete's no knowing a lady's mind. But 
1 muſt be gone. (Going, | 

Abbe. Stop, ſtop, and tell me, dear Mr. Robert, have 
you heard or obſerved any thing ? 

Robert. Who, |, Sir !-—No Sir, not I—not immediate- 
ly. —and if I badLiſetie knows more of the watter 


—| Bell 


rſes, Robert, don't you 


4 
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[Bell rings.) There's my maſter's bell. I am much 
miſtaken it Madam Celia has not a violent liking for 
you, that's all. | 2 
Abbt. ( Holding Robert) You tranſport me !—But 
Hop, dear Robert; tell me what ſhould be done.—Can 
1 ſee her ?—May | ſpeak to ber ?—or ſhall I write? 
: [Bell rings. 
— O, any og, 2 as opportunity offers— 
they'll be all agreeable, 1 uppole.. | Beli rin ain. 
da $:muſt f ; n b Pt (Eft — 
Abbe, { 4 Thou art a happy fellow, little Abbé 
and Fortune cert:inly means to ſmile upon thee. This 
Sor young creature is deſperatoly in love wir me, that's 
certain. I wonder what they ſo charming in me. 
am a tolerable little e, to be ſure, yet not ſo 
« viiſtly handſome, I think but Lore's blind, they ſay, 
and ſhoots many raidom ſhafts—it .darts them from all 
parts, like a porcupine.—There's no knowing, — 1 
have compoſed a little ſonnets which I muſt get Liſette 
to lay on her totlette—I-think that will do no harm, 
with a ſwall billet to introduce it. How fortunate is 
her love of letters! 
They live, they breathe, they peak what love inſpires, 
Warm fram the ſoul, and faithful to its fires. 12 
ö ä 8 it. 


SCENE: H.. 
Enter the Baron and the Marquis. 


Baron. Luckily, Forlis is taking his nap.—! breathe 
a little —eutre nous, nis friendſhip grows a little tireſome. 
— hut to our affairs do they go to your fatisſaction? 

Marg. I begin, indeed, to flatter myſelf a little, and 
a gleam of joy ſucceeds to the moſt cruel deſpait. 

Baron. You charm me, dear Marquis! and depend 
upon my aſſiſtance in every thing. Your miſtreſs cer- 
tainly likes you—thar's the grand point, But no more of 
your fooliſh ſcrupl-s—ſhew yourſelf more docile, and 
all will go well. Do you promiſe ? 


Marg, 
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x Marg. I'll do my utmoſt; but ſhe's ſo inaeceſſi- 
© | 


Baron. Suppoſe you were to write. a 
Marg. I had thought of that, and have even got my 
letter here—but I don't know how to ſend it. h 
Baron. Oh! Lucile ſhall deliver it. Indeed, her 
friendſhip demands it, and in other hands it might fail. 
Marg. That was what I fear'd—it cannot be in fo 
ſure hands—and I ſhould be happy, if, in giving it my- 
ſelf, I might recommend her particular care of it. 
Baron. You ſhall be ſatisſied, —ftay a moment. 
| [ Exit, 
Marg. (ſelus.) He ſerves my paſſion too well—But 
let me banith all ſcruple, now that I think | may do it 


innocently. The Baron has to-day plainly ſhewn his 
contempt for the charming Lucile. He does not know | 
» her value.— Is in love with nothing but himſelf, and 
| diſdains a happineſs his heart is not made for. —He 
1 wou'd be her tyrant rather than her huſhand, and | ſhud» 
1 der to think of the miſery ſhe would ſuffer, —nor could 
N it make him happy ! All, therefore, conſpires; and 
1 even my friendſhip, as well as my love, bid me go on. 
hut !] ſee her coming. 
Thy Enter the Baron, following Lucile, 255 
it. Baron. [To Lucile.] Ves; the Marquis expects a2 


reat ſervice from you, which you alone can do: he de- 


rves it, and remember that he is my friend. 
Luc. Sir! n 


Baron. You muſt not oblige him by halves. 
| Luc. [To the Marq.] What is it then, Sir? 


Marg. It's a letter which I earneſtly beg the favour of 
jou to give. 


Luc. To whom? 0 | ; 
Marg. To that charming object, Madam, whoſe friend 


you are, and whom I adore. 1 
Luc. (Taking the letter.) I will not fail, Sir, to give 


. 


it, | : 1 | 
Marg. And may I flatter myſelf that it will be well 

received? te”: uy Tow 

Luc, I don't doubt.it. 


H. ar 7. 


2 
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- Marg. And may I hope the will anſwer it? 
Luc. Yes, Sir, I believe ſo, when ſhe can. 
Marg. May I hope for your intereſt ? | 
Luc. FI do all | can, Sir. 75 
Baron. She anſwers really much better than ſhe did 
lately.—But I muſt go this moment,—Let us fly to the 
Counteſs; ſhe'll be impatient ; our time is already come. 
Marg. Pray we 7 me one moment. It's a point of 
importance which 1 forgot in my letter. 
Luc, Well, Sir. or 4 : 
Marg. Without riſque to her, if through you, Ma- 
dam, I could obtain, to-day, a moment's interview: 
Luc. She never goes out. 
Marg. Perhaps I might be allowed to ſpeak to her at 
3 a matter of great conſequence to us 
te: = | 
Luc. But ſhe is under the eye of a cruel inſpector, 
who, through, the falſe appearance of friendſhip, iati- 
midates her aed keeps ber under dreadful reſtraint. 
Seren. Sq much the better; you'll have the more ſa» 
tisfaQion in relieving her. 1 
Luc. You encourage me greatly. ; 
Marg. Since the Baron deſires it you'll agree that it 
ought to be done; and remember that it map. 
| | [Exit Luc. 
Baron, (To the Marquis.) Come, let's be gone. 
I 4 Era, Marq. 


Enter M. de Fotlis. 


Forli [Sropping the Baron who is fol the 
Marquis] 1 ſtop you at your outſet,—and it's high time, 


Baron. But, Sir, I have promis d. 
Forlis. That's very little to me. 


Enter the Counteſs, 
Counteſs, [To the Baron. ] Very fine, Sir; is this the 


way people muſt wait for you? Here am J obliged to 
come to your own houſe and fetch you. This negleft 
really furpriſes me.— Lou, who are all attention and 
exacneſs | 


Baron, 


bt 
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Baron. Pray ardon this delay. an accident, — 

Count, No, Sir; this ſtroke is quite unpardonable. 

Baron. It actually was not in my power, I Proteſt : 
and I am ſtopt at this very moment. 

Count, By whom, pray ? 

Forlis. It's by me, Madam, and 1 muſt have the Baron 
all this afternoon. 

, Count, But I, Sir, have engaged him ſor the whole 
a 

Fortis. With all poſſible reſpeR, Madam, I muſt beg 
to ſay my pretenſions are fuperior. 

Count. And, with all poſſible regard to your reſpeQ- 
ful pretenſiom, Sir, you come a little lare.—TI am firſt. 

Baron. You fee, Sir, I did not deceive you. 

Forlis. [To the Baron.) But you know that we are 
greatly intereſted in this buſineſs ; which i is ſerĩous and 
preſſing for us both. 

Count. Oh! that which brings me, is much more 
important: — It's a phenomenon, Sir, and all Paris is 
in an uproar! 

Forlis. I am come, Madam, from the extremity of 
Brittany on purpoſe. 

Count. And i Sir, came a fortnigyt ago. 

Ferlis. If he delays a day, my trouble is "thrown 
away. 

Count, If this night is loſt, Sir, he'll never hei him. 
— He goes away to-morrow. 

Forlis. Who pray? I don't comprehend. 

Count. Why, Sir, the celebrated violin we are to hear 
to- night. 

Forlis. What? what is it a fiddler, then, that . 
my right. 

Count. He plays to-night for the laſt time. 

Forlis. So, this is the folemn indiſpenſable duty! 

Count. He is quite a divine creature, Such new, ſuch 
harmonious ſounds != Firſt, all ſoft and melting then 1 
all lightning and thunder : —in ſhort, Signor Vacarmihi | 
is quite a miracle. 1 

Forlis, V»carmini ! Madam ! or Scraparmini, miracu- 
tous as he may be, nn not obtain the preference be- 
fore me. 
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Count. And pray who are you, Sir, that pretend to a 
competition ? . 
Forlis. A perſon, Madam, whom the Baron ſhould 
prefer on this occaſion. - 
Count. | dare ſay you have great talents, and have no 
doubt of your merit but you, probably, ate not going 
away fo ſoou, and we may hear you another day. 
Ferlit. How, Madam! 
Count. Yes :—Pray what is — 4 1 the 
flute, or the vieloncello, or the bagpi 
Wi Ferlis. I play upon the bagp he thought is 
11 | quite new. Your heads are ſo gripe! led with willen that 
is _y no room for a ſerious idea.— It's rather a more 
\ mportant affair, Madam, which brings me to Paris. 
8 And what may. this mighty affair, ſo grave, 
and ſo grand, be? 
Forlis. It's a government which I am come to ſolicit. 
Count. A government! 
Forlis. Yes. 
Count. Only that !—O, nothing i is leſs preſſing ; and, 
if you don't get this, you'll get another But, 
for the divine mortal, who is leaviag Paris, the happi- 
neſs of hearing him is confin'd to this very night. The 
fortunate moment muſt abſolutely be ſeiz'd, or may be 
loft for ever. 
Baron. Yes, the Counteſs is right, and there is no re- 
fiſting — 
Forlis. What! do you leave me, then, for a filly 
amuſement ?—1 thought an ancient friend might deſerve 
more regard ! 
Count. But I, Sir, am a new acquaintance, and not to 
be neglected. 
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to decide it, will certainly be in favour of the laſt ac- 
uind. 

8 Count. The pleaſure we ſhall have tranſports me al- 

ready !—Come, Baron, give me your hand; 

Baron. Jo ſuch flattering orders can one refuſe obe- 
dience ?—But I'll certainly come back. [To Forlis. 
Count. Indeed you deceive the gentleman ; J ſhall 
run away with the Baron for the whole day.—I never 
derange 


Forlis. O, Madam, you are quite right, and if he is 


x 
| 
e 


he 
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Yerange the plans I have laid. From the concert I carry 
him to the play, to hear the new piece which they per- 
form to-night, from thence to ſupper, —from ſupper to 
the maſquerade, where, in the habit of Flora, 1 ſhall 
detain my Zephyr till the appearance of Aurora, 
Baron. I'll certainly come back don't believe her. 
| LExeunt. 


e 1 1 


Enter Abbe. [Solus.] 


So, I think things go on tolerably well.Robert hay 
aſſut'd me of her ikiog me, and another interview with 
Liſette, may bring them towards a concluſion. I have 
prepar'd a letter and a ſonnet for Celia, which I muſt 
get her to lay on her toilette. 


- Enter Liſette to the Abbé. 1 
| O, Liſette, I was looking for you. I 
Liſ. For me, Sir? | 1 
8 Abe. Ves, dear Liſette, I was anxious ſor a moment's i 
: converſation with you: I have a fayour to beg of you. # 
.  Lif. Of me, Sir? I have very few to ſpare, and 'k 
don't beſtow them lightly. 10 

y Abbe. Only one, dear Lifette, I've aliule ſonnet here, 1 
e which I hope you will lay on Madam Celia's toilette. K 
Liſ. Well, I'm inclin'd to oblige you; but is there no ly 

0 harm in it? Þ 
Abbe. No, ſweet Liſette; you ſhall hear it, and a 1 
10 little billet to introduce it. ji 
C 7 
1 Reads the Letter and Sonnet. ] 
l- ; 
« Divine Nymph, py 

e- [ 


; „% May the incloſed be received and underftood, and 
all believe the author faithful and diſcreet, -'Tis a poor of- 
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fering at the ſhrine of your beauty, but trifles are valu- 


able when the donor is belov'd and the acceptor kind. 


„I would approach, but dare not move! 
From your moſt ardently inflam'd 
* and devoted, 


„ The Unknown.“ 


er. 


Faireſt nymph, while thus I moan, 
Blooming hope ſubmits to love: 
The ſtars are conſcious of each groan, 
Hleav'n- born paſlious from above, 


2. 
The pitying plains ſhall ſee my anguiſh, 
Bowing with a load of woe : 
Morning, noon, and night, I languiſh : 
All on fire, from top to toe, 


3: | 
Through Phlegethon my limbs are wading 
In thy torrid zone of charms: 4 


Cupid aiding, love perſuading : 
Take, Oh! take me to thy arms. 


EE © 2 


Liſ. Oh! that's very fine—Very fine (nonſenſc) 
[ Afide.] indeed, and very inrocent, I'll be fwoin.—So, 
I'll certainly do it. | 

Abb8. Thank you; and, dear Liſette, have you ſeen 
Robert? and has he ſaid any thing to you? 

Liſ. Ob, a great deal, Sir; he gererally does; he's 
no mute. 

Abbe. Aye, but any thing about me, Liſette ?—1 
know you are both my friends.—Any thing about Ma- 
dam Celia, Liſette.? 

Liſ. Why, yes -A good deal. — Something of a pro- 
ject in his excellent noddle.—But——— 

- Abbe, Well, —and what do you think ?—Tell me? — 


Li 


nay „„ S W 
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Liſ. Oh, it won't do at all—all a filly imagination of 
his. 

Abbé. You mortify me. What! did Robert deceive 
me then ?—Has ſhe no liking.—no partiality at all? 

Liſ. | can't tell that, but it won't do at all, and ſo 1 
told him.—the might, indeed, have no diſlike to you, 
perhaps, but ſhe can't bear a churchman ;—a canting, 
whining, fanatical, dogmatical, pragmatical, fort of 
people, ſhe ſays ;—and, then, the can't abide black; 
it always makes her melaacholy, and puts her in mind 
of moitality. 

Abbe, But you know, Liſette, I am but half a church- 
mart at mott. We, Abbés, are only a kind of foſter 
chidren of good mother church, and, if we get a little 
of her milk, we don't care much about her doctrines. 

Liſ. So much the worſe; ſhe can't bear ſuch amphi- 
bious animals; you're neither fiſh nor fleſh, neither 
church nor lay, neither godly nor profane; but, in a 
middle fort of ſtate; between heaven above and the place 
below; like the ſouls in purgatory. | | 

Abbe, Why, for that we take no vows ;z—=the hoad 
does not make the monk, you know, and we can ſhed 
it when we ple. ſe. | 

Liſ. No, that won't do neither, ſhe has taken the. 
impreſſien now; and women's imaginations muſt be 
ſooth'd, or there's no dealing with them, —She has a paſ- 


| ion tor a cock+de and feather, and can't bear the thoughts 


of any man but an officer, I once heard her fay, indeed, 
if ever ſhe ſaw a military like the Abbe, ſhe cou'd not 
refit him. | : 

Abbe. Why ſure you mean to torture me :—You poi- 
fon me with nectar, Liſette.—Never was ſuch killing 
kindneſs She wou'd like me as another, and can't bear 
me as myſelf. — There's no hope then? 

Liſ. A gieat deal! What! fo ſoon in defpair!— 
Fortune never favours the flint-heatted, Mr. Abbe. 

Abbe. What's to be done, then? | 

Liſ. Oh, much, Sir, w'th a little contrivance.—There's 
nothing fo eaſy ; as thus, I'll tell her yon have a brother 
in the army, fo like you, you can ſcarce he diſtinguiſhed; 
this will eaſily cover a dilzuiſe ; you ſhall appear as an 

E 2 officer, 
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officer, and with a litile of our colouring, may be as 
amiable and. valiant as we pleaſe.—Show yourſelf. pro- 
perly equipp'd, addreſs her with your natural wit, and, 
my word for it, Paffaire ef} faite, What do you think 
ot my projed ? 

Above Lis charming, dear Liſette.— My dear little 
Minerva, and I am all on fire for the execution; and, 
under your auſpices, ſhall look as biz as any Pruſſian 
grenadier.—l'm the bead taller already.,—But now tell 
me, whea, and how, I ſhall proceed? 

Z.iſ. Oh! why that's true—No time ſhould be loſt, 

To get away, and furniſh yourſelf immediately with a 
* regimental.—You muſt be very ſmart and faſhionable ; 
de ſure you make youifelf charming. I'll do all the reſt 
that I can; and, in the firſt place, go and prepare my 
miſtreſs, Adieu. | 

Abbe. A regimental did you ſay? In the cavalry or 
the infantry ? 

Liſ. Why, in the cavalry, I think. —Yes, that's the 
ſmarteſt—It's a pity you don't want a leg or an eye: 
that would make you irreſiſtible. Come back in about 
an hour, and walk here in the ſtreet, under her win- 
dow. There you ſhall make the firſt impreifidn ; but 
don't look up, be ſure, nor ſeem to know any thing; 
only ſaunter up and down with a kind of a quality ſaun- 
ier. They both ſaunter ridiculeuſly acreſ. the flage.]— 
I ſhall tell her who you are, ard, as the Abbé's brother, 
may even propoſe to introduce you. —A way. 

Abbe. Yes, on the wings of love, and under your 
banner, I go to certain viQory. | 


nem n S a—.. Cao” MA 


Cvpid aiding, love perfuading : | 
Take, O! take me to thy arms. | 
| | [ Exeunt, 


END OF THE THIAD ACT. 


ther. 


A' COMEDY. 


SCENE I. 


Celia, MM. de Forlis. 


* 


Celia. 
I PERCEIVE, Sir, you are not ſatisfied with my beo- 


Forlis. No, Madam; and but for a particular reaſon 
that reſtrains me, | ſhould reſent his conduct as it de- 
lerves. 

Celia, And what new ſubject of complaint have you? 

Forlis. Every one, Madam, that ought to hurt a 
friend like me. | followed him to the concert, and 
having made my way up to him through the crowd, he 
ſeem'd diſconcerted at my preſence ; when I ſpoke to 
him, he ſcarce anſwered. In ſhort, I found he had the 
impettinent pride to be aſham'd of his friend, to trent 
him 'as a country acquaintance—out of his element, 
and a * to his brilliant ſociety. 


Celia. | ſhould he happy if I could defend my bro- 


ther—but he ſeems too much to blame. 

Forlis. His folly was ſoon puniſhed, and feverdly. 
Firſt, their divine ſcraper, the idol of all Paris, difip- 
pmnted them; diſconcerted the grand concert; and 
threw all the ſociety into deſpair. + Half the company 
were put to flight; the reſt turned their devotion 'to- 
wards a new divinity. Twenty altars were erected in a 
minute, and all the iaſtruments of facrifice difplay'd;,— 
cards, dice, lotos, pharos ; and the victims bled freely, 
I aſſure you. The poor Baron, in ſpite of all my ef- 
forts, was carried away by the torrent. One fatal wa- 


E 3 ' tout. 
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tout overthrew him, and he loft above five thouſand louis 
on credit, befides the money he had about him, 

Celia. | bluſh for his folly. 

Forlis. He then left the field with the calmneſs of a 
hero, and the ſublime glory of a genteel player. That 
is, of loſing, with indifference, at a fitting, more than 
would make ten poor families happy for life. 

Celia. He pays a little dear for that fine title. 

Ferli;. What I now tell you, he imagines I am igno- 
rant of; his misfortune, however, makes me forget iny 
reſentment, and at this moment affeQs me more than my 
own affair. I expeQ him every minute to come home, 
in order to ſee what money he call get—as this debt 
muſt be paid, I believe, this very day. 

Celia. So ſoon! 

Forlis. Oh, yes, Madam ; theſe are their debts of 
bono:ix, as they call them, and muſt be paid upon the 
nail; though their tradeſmen may ſtarve. —— But here 
he comes. 

Celia. PII retire, leſt I put you under conſtraint, 

[Exit Celia, 
. Forlis. How dejeQed !--Poor Baron!—1 believe he 
will now acknowledge his country acquaintance |! 


The Baron enters. 


Baron (Nat ſering Forlis.) ¶ Afide.] I am tortured 
with the horror 1 Pal from this cruel accident, and 
don't know where to get the money, which ſhould be 
paid to-day. —Ha Fo rlis! I did not think him fo 
near. {To Forlis.] You come, I fear, Sir, to re- 

oach me. 

Forlis. No, don't have any apprehenſions—t he mo- 
ment would be ill choſen,—-W hen wy friends are un- 
happy, IT always ipare them. 

Baron. | don't underſtand. 

Forlis. You need not be myſterious with me: I om 
acquainted with your misfortune, and it's in vaio, 

Baron. Who can have told you ? 

For lis. | was preſent myſelf, ad ſaw you loſe a thou- 
ſand louis at a ſtroke. 


Baron, 
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uis Baron. Since you know it, I muſt confeſs.— Ves, 
tas an unheard-of tiick That Fortune play'd me. 
Forlis. Have you got the money ? : 

fa Baron. No; 1 but two thouſand louis, and have 
hat made ſeveral fruitleſs attempts to get it. t 
nan Forlis. But you have ſo many friends ! | 
Baron, Vain reſource! I hoſe whom I have applied 
to, had not ten guineas in their purſe ;—they all want 


no- money. [ 
my Forlis. Or friendſhip for thee——There, take tbar— L 
my there are three thouſand louis I happened to have by me.) 
me, Baron. Oh, Sir! your goodneſs — 
lebt Forlis, No compliments. My money 1s i : 
laid out, when it ſerves my friend; and his relief over- 
pays me. [ 
s of Baron, Sir, you not only forerun my applications, but | 
the prevent my acknowledgments. 
nete Ferlis. I fave you a trouble then, and am the happier þ 
for it. I think 1 have ſome reaſon to complain, how- 
ever, that you did not give me the preference, and went 
elia. to others, when you might have applied to a friend, 
he who has a pleaſure in ſerving you; and far from reſent- { 
ing your faults, has a double ſatisfaction in forgiving 
them. 
Baren, I acknowledge them all freely, and bacerely Þ 
aſk your pardon. th 
ared Forlis. If your femorſe it real, it effaces FED all ;— þ 
and but you may do it till more effeQually. — Now is the [| 
4 be moment, | am told, to puſh my affair; that we have 
n fo dangerous competitors, and that this very day probably 
re- will decide it. I have appointed. to meet the Miniſter || 
this evening at ſix ; and if you ſecond me now, we ſhall | 
mo- have the greateſt hopes of ſucceſs. Don't fail to be 
un- here, that we may go together; I know you have great 


weight with him. 
Baron. You may depend upon me. 
[| om Forli. No forgetfulneſs, d'ye hear ? 1 
Baron. I'Il juſt ſtep out to pay the money, and will 
come and call you ;—you fthall not ftay a moment for me, 


hou- Forlis. Tis excellent, if you do but keep your word; 
and this time, I hope I may depend upon you. | 
ron, [75 he Baron goes out while be is ſpeaking, and 
Forlis Aha SCENE 
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SCENE changes to Celia's apartment. Table, pen, 
ink, and paper. 


Celia and Liſette. 


Liſ. Ok; Madam! I'm impatient to tell you a ſecret 
I have learat—Mademoiſelle Lucile has a paſſion, and 
your brother, as is fit, has a favour d rival. 
" Celia. What an idea! 

Liſ. 'Tis moſt certainly ſo, Madam, and I have the 
2 * proof. G 

Celia. What may that be, pray ? 
_ Liſ 1 ſurpriſed her, Madam, opening the love-letter, 
which ſhe hid the moment the ſaw me. 

Celia. Nonſenſe ! *twas a letter from ſome friend. 

Liſ. No, no; no ſuch thing. Her bluſhes betray'd 
her; and one is not jn ſuch hafte to huddle away an 
indifferent letter. [Making the motion of thrufling « 
letter in ber pocket] They attribute her filence and 
melancholy to ſtupidity ; but they are much miſtaken. 
Madam; tis all ſheer love, or I'll be hang'd for it. 
This is not the firſt time ] have thought 14 I have 
watch'd all her ways, and ſee ſhe has every ſymptom 
of a love-ſick heart, and | have tolerable judgment in 
that diſeaſe, Madam ; but I go farther (till, and am 
convinced | have alſo diſcover d the ohjed of her paſ- 
fion. 

Celia. So !—indeed ! 
” Lif. Yes, Madam; for, ever fince the Marquis has 
been here, I perceive a firange alteration ; I ſee joy 
painted in her countenance—nay, what's more, have 
obſerved certain looks that ſpeak the intelligence of two 
"Tis abſolutely he, VII be an- 


ſympathizing hearts. 
ſwerable. 


Celia. This is all the imagination of thy fooliſh 
brain. | | 
L. They certainly love one another, take my word, 


hut ſhe is coming this way, to read the letter, | 
don't 
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don't doubt.— Here, Madam, let us hide ourſelves in 


this dark room, and obſerve her. 
| Celta. No, Liſette; let us reſpect her ſecret ;—that 
which one ſteals from a friend, is a ſhameful theft. Let 
us leave her. [ Exeunt. 


Lucile enters alone. 


Luc. At laſt I'm alone, and can read, without con- 
ſtraint, my dear lover's letter He alone reigns in my 
heart, and nothing elſe can aſſuage wy grief. [Reads.] 
No, dear Lucile, never was a ſituation ſo ſingular as 
* ours, nor a man ſo wretched as | am. I fee you every 
* hour, without an opportunity to explain myſelf, and 
* every hour adds to my anxiety. You ate on the 
* point of being given to another, and I dare not com- 
plain. I could bear it if your marriage cauſed my un- 


© happineſs only,—but it will complete yours ;—I ſee 
* it, | know it, and can't remedy it ;—tis that which 


« cauſes my deſpair, Adieu! Without an imme- 
% diate anſwer | can no longer ſupport it.” [Haw 
ing read the letter ) What « conflict between hope and 
fear, between pleaſure and pain The agitations of my 
heart are not to be expreiF-d l. Sentiments like mine can 
only be felt. But here are pen and ink, I'II anſwer it 
inimediately. ö | [She writes. 
« Dear Marquis, if a fincere return, and the natural 
*« expreſſions of the moſt ardent paſſion, can con ſole you, 
you ſhall be ſatisfied. The pains which you feel are 

« my greateſt torment.” 
[She interrupts her writing, to ſpeak this, then 

continues again till the Baron comes in. 


The Baron enters. 


Baron. (Not ſeeing Lucile.) Well I have paid this 
debt, my heart is now at eaſe.— But what do I fee! 
Lucile with pen and ink !—She never thinks, how can 
ſhe wiite?f——Let's fee a little what the fays,-l 
fancy it will be diverting. {To Lucile. ] Pray, may I aſk, 
without being too curious, to whom you ate writing? 

8 Luc. 
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Luc, Ah! [With ſurpriſe, 
Baron. Don't let my preſence alarm you. You need 
not be afraid. TI only aſk'd whom you are writing to. 

Luc. (fn confuſion.) | am writing to nobody —Sir, 
they are a few lines without nieaning, and only writ as an 
exerciſe ! ; 

Baron. It does nat ſigniſy.—pray let me fee them; 
you won't refuſe, I hope, when I deſire it. 

Luc. How I tremble! . (Afde. 

Baron. Cone, let's fee. 

Luc. The ſpelling—Sir—l write fo ill—TIndeed, I'm 
afraid — [With great embarraſſment, 

Baron. You're in the wrong !—Lll correct it. 

Luc, You'll never be able to read my writing—and 
you'll laugh at me, I'm ſure. | 
Baron. O, you're like a child! 

Luc. No, but indeed I'm in earneſt. —I know the 
opinion you have of me, and this will make it worſe. 

Baron, Silly excuſes! Give it me. [ Angrily, 
| [Takes the letter from ber and reads it. 
This puts an end to the diſpute. 


The Marquis enters, - 


Marg. (at a difiance,) I perceive the Baron and 
Lucile —but he's reading a letter. I hope he has not 
furpriz'd het! 4. 

Baron. | doubt if I am awake, and don't know what 
to think.—Speak ! is it you who have writ this? 

Luc. Yes. | 
Baron. | can't recover from my ſurprize.- The mate 
T read this letter, the more | am aſtoniſh'd ! the language 
is refined, and the molt delicate ſentiment reigns in 
every line. [To Lucile.] Charming idler! Is it thus 
that under an air of ſimplicity, you concealed your ta- 
tents? Is this the flupidity I have complained of ? 
[Reads aloud.) I know that they think me void of 
* ſenſe; but it is for you alone I with to have ary.” I 
need not aſk to whom this, is addreſſed; and | feel all 
the delicacy of the reproach. I bluſh to think how I 
have deſerved it ;—but henceforward my ſentinients jhall 
be governed by the warmth and tendernels of . 

uc. 
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Luc. The miſtake is lucky! (Aſide. 


Baron. This confuſion—theſe amiable bluſnes - con- 
firm my happineſs. What joy —She loves me. — Oh! 
how dull muſt I be, not to ſee through her reſerve and 
timidity ! I can accuſe nothing but my own blindneſs ; 
and her letter is at once a fatire on me, and a juſtifica- 
tion of herfelf. h 

Marg. (aſide.) The joy I feel is inexpteſſible: but I'll 

vance ; it may fave her from farther embarraſſment, 
Baron. O Marquis! are you there My happineſs 
is now complete, I have found in Lucile every thing I 
thought wanting ;—the's all perfection, and her wit 
equals her beauty. But you ſhall be judge yourſelf ;— 
hear the charming letter ſhe has been writing to me— 
you will be delighted! Hear, pray. 

*« know that they think me void of ſenſe, but it is 
vince you, that the qualities of my head equalled the 
„ tenderneſs of my heart, the whole world beſide may 
think me fooliſh, and ſtupid, if they pleaſe. The de- 
*« jeian into which the dread of being forgot by you 
+ had plung'd me, might eaſily give that idea; and 
ſince | have ſeen you here, your preſence has thrown 
*« me into an embarraſſment that might confirm it. In 
the cruel ignorance of my fate, the agitation of my 
heart took away the liberty of my expreſſion, and I 
* was too much occupied with feeling, to have the li- 
„ berty of thinking.“ 


My dear Marquis, was ever any thing fo charming ! 8 


and is not that concluſion adorable! 

Marg. You can't be more delighted with it than I 
n | 
Luc. You commend my letter more than it deſerves, 
Baron. No; nothing can be equal to my admiration, 
or my ſurprize. I ſhould expiate my crime at your feet. 
thought you without ſenſe, and 'tis I who am a fool! 
| Luc, Pray, 1iſe, Sir; you add to the confuſion | am 
in. 

Baron, Tis I that ought to bluſh ſor my conduct, and 
I can never do enough to atone for it. She is 3 

I an 


for you alone I wiſh to have any; and could I con- 


S 
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and nothing would be wanting to iny ſatisfaction, if you 
had the ſame reaſon to be happy. | 

Marg. I aſſure you, Sir, that I have. 

Baron. What! has your miſtreſs, then, return'd you 
an anſwer ? | | þ 

Marg. Yes, Sir, and by a letter which enchants me: 
and it is to Mademoiſelle I owe it. *; 

Luc. In that, Sir, I did but follow my inclination. 


Enter Liſette. 


Liſ. I beg pardon, Sit; but there's the Ducheſs be- 
tow, who deſires to ſpeak to you; the ſays ſhe is in 
great haſte, and cannot ſtay a moment. b 

Baron. Very well, I'll wait upon her, 

Marg. You are going out, then? | 

Baron, No, I'm going to tell her I cannot poſſibly at- 
tend her. I have promifed M. de Forlis to be here at 
fix, and I ſhall not have time. (Exit Baron. 

LI. He'll not be back fo ſoon, Madam; the Ducheſs 
vill infallibly carry him off; and there's the Counteſs with 
her; he can never teſiſt their joint efforts. But there 
goes the coach, and I'll be ſworn they have taken him, 
I'll go down and know. They love one another, I fee, 
and it's pity to interrupt them. ( Afede, and exit. 

Marg. I have at laſt obtained the opportunity I fo 
earneſtly wiſhed for, and may now ſpeak to you without 
conſtraint. O, Lucile! have you withed for it as ear- 
neſtly as I have? No; you do not anfwer, and your 
heart's oppreſſed. 

Lic. | can hardly bear the tranſports which l feel, and 


|. words are too weak to expreſs them —O Marquis! to be 


thus ſilent, is it not ſaying all? 
Marg. Did you then feel happy at our — 
Luc. My eyes ſeemed opened ſtom the deepeſt night: 
in your's a heavenly light ſhone upon nde. At the ſweet 
ſound of your voice, I felt that | reviy:d, and love gave 
me a new being! I ſeem'sd not to exiſt in your abſence, 
and only began to live at your return. 
; . Marg, 
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Marg. Forgive, if in the tranſport I feel—( Kiſſes ber 
hand.) May I then think you love me? - 
Luc. Can you then doubt it? 
Marg.” No+but there's a magie charm in thoſe words; 
pray, repeat then. 
2 Ves, Marquis, I love you D, and you 
ahbe. $307 1; JET WT HOP 5 
Marg Aud 1 adote you. — But, Lucile, how dear muft, 
I ſoon pay for theſe happy moments ! My joy is troubled 
by the moſt cruel alarms. Your father has ſolemnly-en- 
gaged you to the Baron, whoſe paſſion for you is in- 
creaſed by his diſcovery of your -talents. He will now 
ſtudy to pleaſe you; his rank is great, and his figure 
agreeable ; your father too will uſe his authority. Theſe 
thoughts torment me, and | have every thing to fear. 
Luc No; whatever form he takes, he will gain no- 
thing. If the blind attachment my father has for him 
did not prevent me, I ſhould throw myſelf at his feet, 
and declare my reſolution never to oy a man l hate, 
and who would make my whole life miſerable. 
Marg. Take ate, leſt by any raſh ſtep you make your 
ſituation Rill ware. Conſider the warmth of your fa- 
ther's temper, and his ſtrong determination in favour of 
the Baron z—let me rather ſuffer, than do any thing 
that expoſes you to cenſure, or to the reſentment of 
your father. | | 
Luc. But conſider how ſhort our time may be, and that 
every moment ſeems to adyance theſe deteſted nuptials. 
That thought kills me. I ſhould not think him ſup- 
portable, were I indifferent to you: judge then, what 
is conkdent paſſion loſes by the compariſon with a lover, 
young and virtuous—tender and teſpectſul.— Vou, Mar- 
quis, poſſeſs every ſolid merit ; he, only the maſk and 
perfidious varniſh. He is form'd to dazzle, and be ad- 
mired ; you to love, and be beloved:—he, by every 
word and action, would be the hero of all Paris—but 
you are mine, 5 | 
Marg. O, Lucile! ſuch kindneſs overcomes me: 
yes, it is a love like mine alone that can deſerve you. 


F Enter 
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* Enter Lite. Np 
C/. Ob. didy good, — yu. 


Luc. Heavens tis Liſette,— . 
J You need not be urid, Madam 1 intereſt wy- 
ſelf for you both. Far from hurt] it mall be my bu- 
ſineſt to ſerve you —Pardbh ir me for ee you ; dut 
beft's s your fü er coming „and T 0. Nes it was not ne- 


ceſfafy he he ſhould be wilden to Your friendly converſa- 
tion. 
Lhe < you, Fear Liſette, I ain obliged to vou, 
' ate.you go 
he. "Wit p ab! T OO date not for, 
[Exft. 


Enter *. de Fortis. 


hy \ * 


to call him. 
* Wants, \ 


For lis. So! where's the Baron ? I; 

Marg. They have taken bim a 
much againſt his will. 

Forlis, Who can have Ew. 7 
arg. "Twas ſome unforeſeen erb. Ducheſs 
came to her coach, and would abſolutely ba ve him go. 
Hie could not help it. 

Forlis. Juſt when he was to go and aim me in my ſo- 
licitation : when the hour was fix d, be breaks bis en- 
gagement. ; 

Marg. If i it is an affair of fuch conſequence, be'll cer- 
why m one you | 

Forlis. "Tis whe Government I have both ſo earneſt to 
obtain, and which will be given immediately ; ;—he had 
batter not forget. If he adds this ſtroke, it ſhall be the 

[Exit Forlis. 

— C ſelus.) The Baron has certainly forgot, and 
Forlis is juſtly offended. I muſt endeavour to ſerve 
kim myſelf in this affair, which I ſee be bas greatly at 

cart, 
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heart. I can do much with my uncle; he ſoves me, 
and has great influence. lil go this moment, and to 
engage him the more, will diſcover my love for the 
davg ter, Z 


E'en ſtubborn Shin as — this ſtep approve; 
For who'd not ferve a friend, to ferve hi love ? 


Exit. | 
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8CENE |. 
Liſette, /ola. 


W ELL, ovr plot's pretty well advane'd, 1 think, 


and near its concluſion, 


Enter Robert. 


So, Robert, all ſucceeds to our wiſh ; the gull is fairly 
caught. Madam Celia has done her part admirably. 
He believes her mortally in love; ſhe has.acquainted the 


Baron too with the whole, and by-and-by will introduce 


him, when he may depend on a proper reception. - 

Rob. Oh, pray let us have the diverſion too; let him 
appear in full court. 11 38 

Liſ By all means. He has promiſed to meet me 
here; and Madam Celia will bring the:Baron; I wiſh 
you had ſeen him ſtrutting before MiadaniGeha's win- 
dow, like a daw in his peacock's feather Bat hilt ! 
here he comes. — „% 


Enter the Abbé. 


Well, Sir, I hope you're ſatisfied. You've turn'd my 
poor miſtreſs's head, I ſee in ſhort, fhe's your own: 
but we muſt manage with diſcretion, for ſear of diſco- 
very. | 
2534 Yes, dear adorable Liſette, I'm all rapture, 
and will be all bounty. 

Liſ. Oh, in ſhowers of gold, I don't doubt! but no 
play, no pay, Sir; and, in the mean time, moderate 


| your tranſports, or we may pay forfeit yet: we muſt 
. be 


IV 
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de circumſpeR ; and pray, take care of the Baron—he's 
implacable, when he's angry. - 
Abi. You terriſy me, Liſette! 


Rav. And above all, avoid the Governor ;—-he's ; 


monſtrouſly ſuſpicious ; and then he's a walking gazette, 
and as Curious as a Chambermaid into the bar 

Lif. 'There was no need of that pretty Tul, Mr. 
Robert. 

Abbe. I'd better go out of the way immediately. 

Rob Why, 'twill be ſafeſt, indeed; be'd have ne 
mercy, if he diſcov er 'd you. Gadſo! talk of che devil, 
they ſay— here he is coming, 'fairh! 

Abbe. Oh, dear Robert, let me be hid. 


Rob. Impoſſible, Sir! He has feen us, and W's too 


late 

Abbe I'd get into a nutſhell. — 
Reb. I tell you it's impoſſible ; fo you * abſolutely 
be introduc'd now, and make the beſt of it. | 

Abbe. Introduc'd ! I'd. as lief be introduced to O'd 
Nick. He's the devil of a fellow! 1 hav't forgot the 
adventure of this mot ning neither. 


Eater M. de Forlis. 


Forlis, 80. Robert! Is the Bron at home ? 
Rob. No, Sir. 

Forlis. Who's that cavalry oſſicer? | 

Rob. That is Captain Rymer, vir, brother to the 
Abbe.—I''l introduce him. [Toe the Abbe.] Captain, 
this is Monſieur de Fortis, the Governor; a friend of the 
Baron's.— [To t orlis ] The Captain, Sir, is a man of 
d; ſtinguiſh d character and ſervice; has been in a hun- 
dred battles and ſie ges, and is as brave as Alexander. 

Ale. Hiſt! huſh! Sure you are mad, Robert, why 
you'll diſcover all, and ruin me for ever. 

[Pulls Robert's Heeve. 


Reb. He ſervd all the laft war, diſtinguiſh'd himſelf | 


exceedingly, and can give you an account of all his cam- 


aigns. 
bt [Afide.] So, now it comes, and I ſhall be 


queſtioned like a ſhop-lifrer! I wiſh 1 had never ſeen 
24 theſe 
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theſe curſed regimentals !—A pretty Alexander, indeed! 
—Wiy, 'min a tremor before the action begins. 

Forli: You ſerved in the laſt war, Sir; and I make 
no doubt, ate maſter of all the tranſadtiors of thoſe 
campaigns, . Were you in America, or in the Eaſt In- 
dies? 

Abbe. (afide ) Gad, it s all one to me—l don't know 
which to have been in. [To de Forlis.] Oh, ia Ame- 
rica, Sir —TI ſerv'd the whole war there. 

Forli. Pray, in what poſe if I may aſk? 


[The Abbe beftates, | 


| Rob (whiſpers. ) As Captain of cavalry. 

Abbi. As Captain of cavalry, Sic. 

Forlis. You 3 me, Sir! I never heard that any 
French cavalry were upon that expedition. 

Abbe. (afide.) *Egad nor I neither. He ſweats me 
like a mchock. What ſhall I ſay? [Hefttating } No, 
Sir, no cavalry— I ſerved as an engineer, Sit.— I had 
always a love for that brarch. . 

For lis. That's very. uncommon in the cavalry ! And 
pray, Sir, was it in the north or the ſouth you were 
chiefly employ'd ? 

Asli. Oh, in North America, Sir, 

For lis. Yes, I conclude fo, Sir; but I mean, in the 
northern or ſouthern diſtricts, 

Abbe Oh, in the ſoutb, Sir,—that ie—in the ſouth 
of the north, | mean, 

Forlis. Were you much annoyed by the Tribes? Did 
ey come down and plunder you ? 
bb. (afide.) Tribes! Who the devil does he mean? 
Is be got among the Jews? {To Forlis.] Why, Jews 
are an impoſing race; but we had no great dealings. 

Forlis. Jews! No, Sir; I mean the native tribes 
the Cherokees and Chactaws, or the Outawaws, and 
Tuſcaroras, did they moleſt you? 

Abbe. (Afide.) Some beafts of the woods, I ſuppoſe. 
Yes, Sir, yes, pretty much; they devour'd ſome 
of our ſtragglers now and then. 

Ferlis. | did not know they were ſo voracious ; but 
you'd have been a rare morſel for them—you'd have 
made a beau: iful ſcalp !-——— You were at the ſiege 

of 


eyeb 
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of Charles Town, no doubt? That was much in 
your way. | 

Abbe. Oh, very much in our way. Twas a very 
tough morſe] too; and but for a lucky ſtroke by one of 
eur depariment, might have laſted till this time. 

Forlis A long ſicge, indeed, dir! And pray, what 
might that great firoke be ? | | : 

Abbe, Why, ſeeing the difficul'y of advancing, Sir, 
by a plan | laid, we ftole a march, and ſurprized the 

lace. 
/ Forlis. That was ſurprizing indeed! for I have always 
undeiſtood, that our friends defended Charles Town, 
and mn attack was made by the Britiſh, 

Abbe. e Britiſn, Sir !—Oh, no, Sir. You'll ex- 
cuſe ine, Sit; fure I ought to know, who was preſent. 

 Ferlis. You ought, indeed, Sir: but all accounts of 
the affair contradict it. Your memory mutt fail you, 
Sir, I fancy. 


Enter the Baron ad Celia. 


Celia. Sir, this is the Abbé 
brother to your friend the Abbe. 

Baron. You aie but lately from abroad, I underſtand, 
Sii—Have ſerved the laſt campaigns ? 

Abbe Yes, vir. 

Ferlis. Oh, yes, Sir, and the Captain has given an 
exceeding good account of them; only his memory is 
ſhort, aud he forgets which fide he fought of. 

Baron He's amazingly like the Abbe, the very fame 
hze and make. DOSES 

Celia Every feature toc—only a little fairer—the 
eyebrows ſo much lighter, and that fine colour—that 
military air 100 ; then the leg and the foot, The 
Abbe has not that pretty little foot like an ace of ſpades, 

Abbe. Zounds! how they take me over. Aſi de. 

Celia. Pray, let's ſee; is that wound very deep, Cap- 
tain? I've a curioſty—pray, let's ſee. 

[Celia goes wp to the Abbé; and Liſette, at the 
e time, takes off bis bat. 

Forlis. You'd better take to your pen, Captain. The 

ſword's rather troubleſome. | 


the Captain, I mean, 
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Abb4. I'd better take to my heels ! Im betray'd 
—and now for a military retreat. (Afide,) Sir, I don't 
yvaderſtand, Sir. Do you mein to affront + + 
[o Forlis, going up te bin, and pretending to draw 

bis ſword, then running off. 

Baron. Stop huu—he (hall go to the Baſtile. - 

(The ſervants flop him. 

Firlis. By no means ;—the blanket or horſe pond 
would do better. Beſides, he has amuſed us, and what 
would you have of a mo::key but his tricks? — You 
may think yourſelf for his entrance into the houſe, and 
you may thank him for leaving it. 

Baron. Away with him f They carry hin ef) (To 
Forlis.) And now let nie ſhew you inte your apart- 
ment, Exeunt, 


EC EME It A Room, 


Luc. (alone.) My father is gone out, and the Marquis 
promiſed 0 Connie. What can detain him t | Even his 
love does not inſute my happineſs, and every moment of 
abſence revives my fears: perhaps muſic may aſſuage 
them, (Takes a lule and fing, 


Wonder not if thus I'm mute, 
Nor think it is a v4in prerence ; 

Babbling nirth with joy may ſuit, 
But to grief it gives offence. 


Spring th' enraptur'd plains adorning, 
Wakes the jucund voice of loye; 

With the wintiy blafts returning, 
Silence reigns throughout the grove, 


Joy and Damon are but one: 
All is grief if he depart ; 
"Tis the abſence of the fun ; 

e 'Tis the winter of the heatt. 


Enter 
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Enter Liſette. 


Lnc. Take my lute. (To Liſette. 

\ 'Lif. I have been thinking of my maſter's alteration, 
find dread the effe your letter has had upon him. This 
may make him give up his Counteſs, and his bon ton, 
and become a troubleſome lover, It's a dangerous thing 
to have too much wit, Madam, 

Luc. Pr'ythee don't be jocole—you make me tremble, 
How much better was his contempt | 

Li Very true, Madam ; and his ill humour into the 
bargain.— But I hear ſomebody coming in haſte — tis a 
lover's _ Ma'am |! 
Tuc. Oh, yes, "tis the 8528 !—How my heart 
beats [Exit Lene 0 , Heaven |! 'tis the Baron, ; 


Enter the Baron and the Counteſs, 


| Count. No, no; whatever you may ſay, I'm reſolved 
not to leave you. 

Baron. lam vex'd to death! The eruel Counteſs here 

would drag ine to the new comedy, though | could think 
of nothing but you, Your eyes afford a more brilliant 
entertainment—the- only one which from henceforth 1 
ſhall ever find intereſting. 

Count. What do | hear [—He really talks like a lan- 
zuiſhing lover. 

 Paron. And Jam the very thing. 

Count. You in love! 

Baran. Deſperately, 

Count. | am ſhock'd at the tranſport he ſhews ! Poor 
Baron! What will-become of him? 

Baron. (To Lucile.) | his very day, I hope, concludes 
the marriage | and your father 
i Luc. (Interrupting bin eagerly.) Have you ſeen him, 

ir? 

Baron. Flattering eagerneſs No, I was not able; 
ad much agaiaft my will, fail'd in my appointment with 
him,—But, adorable Lucile l 

Count. I am all aftoniſhment !—It's abſolute inſanity. 
—Why, Baron, it this continues, we mult put on you 

2 a trait 
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a ſtrait wailtcoat.—This is twenty times worſe than 
marrying. 

Baron. My ardor is perfect. 5 
Count. Perfect ardots 1-0 Heavens |-—— But my 
dear, ardent Baron, adoting and languiſhing in the dit- 
mal tone you do, for Heaven's. ſake, tell me what we 
wr do with you! - Why, nobody will keep company 
with you. | 

Zaren. I ſhall divide myſelf, Madam, between her 
and the world, | N | 
__ Cann, No, the world can't bear a lover-it has ab- 
ſalutely quartel'd with love they can't bear one ang» 
ther. One is lively and awuſing, the other dull and 
titeſame. The world makes ſometbing of g blockhead, 
and love turns a ſenſible man into a blockhead. 

Luc. That picture of love is not very flattering ! 

Count. No, my little angel; it's patoted much more 
charming in your eyes. 

Basen. In ſpite of your wit, love poliſhes our minds. 

Count, The company of our fex, if you pleaſe, not 
the love. To be good for any thing, you mult, indeed, 
live ' with women—have a tafte for them; but no at- 
tachment ;—10 ardors, no adorations ? p a 

Luc. | have hitherto been told, that we were object: 
worthy of an attachment, ; | 

Count. I perceive our little friend here is ſentimental ! 
— Tis an error to be forgotten at her age—an age to 
read novels; to think dying for love the charmingeſt of 
all charming things, —and that there's no ſute way of be- 
ing happy, but by making ourſelves very miſerable ! | 
remember I was in love myſelf at fourteen—had a belle 
paſſion myſelf for a ſchool-boy, which laſted a whole 
month ! during which | pin'd and languiſh'd moſt con- 
ſtantly. 

Baron. Twas indeed a moſt exemplary conſtancy! 

: ages Love appears then a charming thing, does not 
at : 
Luc. At my age, Madam, *tis a ſubjeQ one ſhould be 
ſi ent upon. 

Count, 


- 'The Baron, buried near his loving wife! 
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Count. If you marry, however, chuſe a huſband of 
your own age. That weuld not be the Bacon's advice 
but it's mine. 

Luc. She's a fimpleton who gives pretty good advice l. 

5 [ Afide, and exit, 

Ceunt. No, Baron, indeed I can't bear this feoliſh 
marriage. If it takes place, then adieu our friendſhip ! 
Fd as ſoon, have one with a man going to be executed, 
which is indeed much_the fame thing. All Paris will 


look upon you as a dead man ;—inſtead of an epithala- 


mium, they'll write your epitapb, and the paſſengers will 
read over your door, 


Here lies interr'd, tho' not depriv'd of life, 
(Exit. 
The Baron, ſolve. 

She is in the tight ; I feel the ſolidity of her refleQi- 
ons, and tremble at them 3—but love at this moment, is 
the maſter, and muſt be obeyed, 

Enter M. de Forlis. 


' 1 WU! : 
Baron. I waited for you here, on purpoſe to beg—- . 
Forlis. And 1 come, Sir, on purpoſe to thank you. 

You have aſſiſted me fo effeQually, that the Govern- 


ment is given to another; and the Miniſter, I have res- 


fon to know, would have given it me, if you had been, 
there to ſecond my ſuit. | | 
Baron. Twas by an unlucky accident. 
Forlis. Say rather, by your neglgence. | 
Baron, No, it was not in my power. I ſhould have 
flown to you, but was ſtopped by— | | 
Forlis. 1 don't liſten to you. 
Baron. I met a moſt inſuperable obſtacle, and was 
Forlis. Yes, 1 know i- very quietly at the play 
Baron. Ven- bu. | 


F orlis. x 
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Forlis. Nothing can excuſe your proceeding Fot 
theſe ten years paſt, I have fulfilled all the duties of our 
friendſhip, and you have neglected them — l have had 


- all the burthen of it, and you the advantage. 
Baron. | have always been happy to thew my zeal. 
Forlis. Yes, you give me an excellent proof of it! 
All that | aſked of your zeal, was to ſay a ſingle word to 
the Miniſter ;——my fate depended upon i. upon a fingle 
word, and I could not obtain it.— Your frivolous heart 
denies my friendſhip theſe precious moments, and that 
to employ them—on what noble purpoſe ? — Why to give 

thy ſublime judgment on a new play | 

Baron. But they kept me by force. 

Ferlis. Trifling excuſe. 

Baren. Sir, | promiſe———- | 

Forlis. Pray, do any thing elſe, - you've promiſed” 
enqugh. And now, Baron, I tell you very civilly, but 
with the moſt firm and unalterable reſolution, I ſhall 
henceforth have no more for you than a courtly eſteem, 

Done of your dear bon ten conneQions;—but do not ex- 
pect that I ſhould be your friend, nor you my ſon-in-law. 
Baron. If you rejeQ me as a friend, and feel no re- 

rd for me, don't at leaſt be ſo ſevere to your daughter. 

Shew yourſclf a father, if not a friend; and ſince | am 

forced to declare it—know that her paſlion equals mine, 

Anand that a mutual tenderneſs———— mo; 5 
- Forlis, What! does my daughter love you? 
Baron. Ves, Sir,—and- to give you an undoubted 
roof of it—read that letter of her own writing, and 

a ſee, that by diſappointing our mutual expeCation, 
ou'll make ber miſerable as well as myſelf. f 
Ferlis. (Aster reading the letter, which he gives back) 

To prove to you that I am not unjuſt, nor governed by 
my reſentment, I conſent that my daughter ſhall deter- 

mine for herſelf, —though I muſt tell you, Sir, that I 
believe you'll not-make a better. huſband than a friend ! 

hut even that danger is leſs for her, all things conſi- 

dered, than the dreadful miſery of having her inclina- 
tion forced, and being joined to a man ſhe does not 
love.— I love my daughter too well to ſacrifice her fo. 


The tenderneſs of fathers ſhould give bounds to their 
authority ; 
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authority; — and we ſhould remember, that Heaven has 
given us power over our children to be their ſupport, - 
and not their tyrants. 

Baren. | ſubmit to your deciſion, 


Liſette enters. 


Forlis. Lifſette ! 

Liſ. Here, Sir. 

Forlis. Tell my daughter I want her; let her come 
down immediately. [Exit Liſ. 

Baron. You reltore me to life in acting thus. 

Forlis. I claim no thanks on that account, Sir, as it is 
ſor my daughter's fake alone 1 do it, 


The Marquis enters. 


Marg. I come, Sir, to clear up your miſtake about 
the Government, and to let you know that an arrange- 
ment is made, by which you will obtain it. 

Forlis. J underRood it was given to another. 

Marg. No, Sir ; che was nam'd, but the place was not 
given. My uncle, who had ſpoke for him, has got it 
chang'd. You are to have the vacant Government, and 
he is to have your's with a penfion.. 

Ferlis. | cannot fay enough, Sir, of the ſatisfaction 
this gives me, nor of my obligation to the hand from 
which I receive it. 6 


Enter the Counteſs, Lucile and Liſette. 


Forlis. Come nearer, daughter, and attend to me 
This is the moſt critical and important moment of your 
life.— I undeiſtand the Baron has gained your affections; 

l don't blame you, nor condemn your paſſion, which 
I had authoriſed by my choice, Speak. leave you 
ſul] liberty to determine. 4 | 

Baron. I hope for a favourable decifion from your 
own mouth. Speak, Lucile, and confirm my happineſs. 

Marg. Though ture ſne loves me, I have not his con» 
fideoce, and even tremble at her deciſtion. [Aſde. 

Baron. What's the matter 7 Vou remain cruelly 
filent, when a ſingle moe may confirm our happineſs, 

L What 
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What can make you heſitate ?—What have you to fear? 
Lou need only repeat what you've already ſaid in that 
charming letter; and you ſhouldn't bluſh at it—it does 
you too much honour. 

Count. What letter does he talk of ? 

Baron. Here, Madam, this letter, which ſhe wrott 
to me. [Gives the letter to the Counteſs. 

Count, (To Lucile.) And that letter, my dear, has de- 
2 your Choice, and the man to whom you wrote 
It 

Baron. Is alone worthy of you. - Don't you acknow- 
* it as your father has done? 

uc. Ves, Sir, I acknowledge it z—he is alone wor- 
thy of my love 

Baron. O Lucile! by that avowal, you have pro- 
nounc'd my happineſs. 

Luc. | have not pronounc'd, Sir,—You are miſtaken. 

Baron In what? Have you not own'd the letter yeu 
wrote to me ? 

Luc. No. 

Baron, What do you mean ? 

Count. Why, that it was not you ?—'twas writ to an 
abſent man, of 

Baron. Madam! 

Count. But, Sir! hear. [Reads] © The dejeQtion 
„into which the dread of being forgot by you” For- 
got! [To the Baron. ] Could ſhe forget you, who were 
always tormenting her ? [Reads again.] Since I have 
ſeen you here — Seen you here !—Juſt arciv'd, my dear 
Baton. | 

Baron. But the Marquis knows | 

Count. Let him ſpeak, then.—Marquis !—why you're 
all in confuſion ! | 

Forlis. Daughter, does the Marquis know your ſecret? 
— Anſwer me direQly. 

Luc. Yes, Sir, hg knows it. 

Count. Since you know it, you ſhou'd declare. Si- 
- lent !—Ok ! I think I have a little ſuſpicion.— She con- 
feſſes he knows her ſecret—he is all confuſion, as well as 
herſelf, and will not ſpeak —1'Il de hang'd if he is not 
the fortunate lover |—Oh, yes, tis abſolutely ſo. 3 

| erlis: 
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Forlis. 1 ſhould be very glad. 

Luc. The Counteſs has gueſs'd it. 

Baron, But the letter 

Luc, Was for him ;—you took it from me. 
Baron. I am thunderſtruck | | 

Count. You are not the object of her love !—Dear 
Baron, 1 am delighted. [ Embraces the Baron, 

Forlis, | much approve your choice—and while you 
are procuring your own happineſs, you are paying a debt 
for your father I owe the Government I have obtain'd 
entirely to him.—Come, my dear children, let's leave this 
houſe from which every thing ought to baniſh us, and 


- conclude elſewhere your happy union.—— You, Baron, 


ſhall have no longer any thing to reſtrain you, and ma 
go from morning to night with the amiable Counteſs, 
to hear concertos, ſonatas, and Vacarminis, as long as 
you pleale. 

Count, His marriage is abſolutely off then II can't 
contain myſelf for joy. And now, from me, a moſt 
learned profeſſor, 

One leſſon take, 'tis this Each mortal elf, 

If he knows nothing elſe, ſhould know himſelf ; 

Nor friend, nor huſband—you ſhould ever be, 

You're charming as you are, we muſt agree, 

And to be happy too—be always free, 
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